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WORLD WAR II: VIEWS ON CAUSES, CONDUCT, RESULTS, LESSONS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 3-15 





(Unattributed lead article: “The Failure of Fascist Aggression Against the USSR 
(On the 40th Anniversary of the Beginning of the Great Patriotic War)"] 


[Text] The Great Patriotic War was the greatest armed action of world imperialism's 
attack forces against socialism, one of the : avest trials that our motherland has 
ever endured. In this war, the fate of the world's first socialist state and the 
future of world civilization, progress and democracy was decided. 


"...the Soviet people,” emphasized CPSU Central Committee General Secretary, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, “honorably 
withstood the severe test of war. The enemy was beaten anddestroyed. Our remarkable 
people, a hero people, a giant people, raised the banner of Lenin, the banner of 
Great October, the banner of socialism, enwreathed with glory, high above the planet, 
and carried it victoriously through the fire of the war years.” 


Modern bourgeois historiography is attempting to forward a false version, one in- 
vented back in Hitler's time, of the Supposed preventive nature of Germany's war 
against the USSR. But the facts of history are irrefutable. 


Despite the acute contradictions exiscizg between the two major imperialist 
groupings--England, France and the USA on sme hand and Germany, Italy and Japan on 
the other, they were associated tegether by their class hatred of the Soviet Union. 
Anglo-American imperialists uscd all of their powers to direct the aggressive aspir- 
ations of fascist Germany ayainst the Soviet Union, and thus weaken the latter as 
a dangerous competitor in the world arena, destroy the world’s first socialist state 
or at least devastate it by war, and make it dependent upon themselves. 


In order to implement these plans the USA, England and France began arming fascist 
Germany. Thus in 6 years, from 1924 to 1929, capital investments into the German 
economy and loans offered by capitalists in England, France and the USA totaled 
about 15 billion marks, the lion's share of which (70 percent) were provided by 
American monopolies. This promoted the birth of German militarism's military- 
industrial base. By the end of the 1930's German war industry had grown to notice- 
able proportions, and it was at a level higher than that of England, France and 

the USA. In 1935-1939 war production was a total of $1.5 billion in the USA, $2.5 
billion in England and $12 billion in Germany. Italy and Japan also militarized 
their economies significantly.“ 








And what sort of goals were the Nazis pursuing in their preparations for war against 
the USSR?’ Speaking to his generals on 30 March 1941, Hitler said that in regard 

to a war with Russia, “the struggle would be one of annihilation. Were we not to 
interpret it in this way, then even if we do beat the enemy, the communist danger 
will arise once zgain 30 years later. We are waging this war not simply to put our 
enemy in 'storage’."> 


On 18 December 1949 Hitler signed Directive No 21 ordering initiation of the war 
against the USSR. It was given the code name “Barbarossa”. According to it, 
Germany's immediate strategic objective was to defeat Soviet troops in the Baltic, 
Belorussia, and the right-bank Ukraine. The next objective was to capture Leningrad 
in the north, Moscow in the center and the Ukraine and the Donets Basin in the south. 
The end goal of the eastern campaign was for the fascist German troops to reach the 
Volga and the Northern Dvina. 


The adventurism of the Nazi plan was obvious. It exaggerated the political, economic 
and military potential of fascist Germany and its allies, and it understated and 
belittled the Soviet Union's potentials. The Germans displayed total incomprehension 
of the essence and nature of the socialist structure, and of its great potentials. 
They understated the strength of the new socialist ideology, the moral and political 
unity of Soviet society and the indestructible friendship of the peoples of the USSR. 
According to the “Barbarossa” plan the German command intended to defeat the Soviet 
Army in short time and to complete the war against Russia not later than fall 1941. 
Following the defeat of the Soviet Union, the Nazis intended to capture the English 
colonies andthe territory of some independent countries around the Mediterranean, 

in Africa and in the Near East, and they planned to invade the British Isles and 

the American continent--that is, to implement a plan of world domination. The 
subsequent events demonstrated the complete groundlessness of the designs of the 
fascist bosses. 


It should be pointed out that fascist Germany had the economic and military resources 
of almost all of occupied West Europe at its disposal. Moreover the weapons, amm- 
nition and gear of 30 Czechoslovak, 92 French, 12 English, 12 Belgian, 18 Dutch and 
6 Norwegian divisions came into its disposal. 


Militant Japan also prepared feverishly for war against the USSR. “The one thing 
that is indisputable,” decla‘ed Japan's ambassador to Germany Oshima to Ribbentrop 

in April 1943, “is that all of the plans of the General Staff tor an offensive 
against Russia have already been 20 years in the making...."° Under the cover of the 
slogan of creating “spheres of mutual flourishing of the great East Asia”, ‘he 
Japanese government and the military command developed their plans for seizing the 
Soviet Far East and Siberia. In order to implement these plans, Japan concentrated 
the million strong Kwantung Army at the border with the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
command was forced to keep up to 40 divisions in the Far East. 


Considering the growing danger of an attack on the USSR, the Communist Party and 
Soviet government directed their multilateral activities at foiling the attempts 

of international reaction to create a unified anti-Soviet bloc of imperialist powers, 
at containing the predatory aspirations of the Nazis, at organizing collective 
security and at preparing the Soviet people and their armed forces to repel the 
impending aggression. 




















The anti-Soviet conspiracy of imperialist states was actively opposed by the Leninist 
foreign policy of the Communist Party cf the “oviet Union. The war did not begin 
in the way Western imperialists planned. The armed struggle started between im- 


perialist predators. The Nazis directed their thrusts primarily against the Anglo- 
French bloc, and defeated it. 


Many American ana English historians reduced the causes of the Allied defeat in 1940 
to deficiencier in military leadership, weak attention on the part of the government 
to organizaticn of defenses, and corruption in government and society; in fact, 
however, the causes were rooted in the anti-Soviet, anticommunist and antipopular 
policy of the ruling circles of the Western powers. History teaches us that nothing 
encourages an aggressor more than docs an indecisive struggle against him, as flirta- 
tions, as attempts to resolve the conflict at the expense of other states and nations. 


The enemies of fascist Germany in the West gradually came to realize that 
cooperation with the USSR was acquiring important significance to them. Soviet 
foreign policy brought them to the awareness that it was impossible to get the 

Soviet Union's cooperation through pressure and discrimination. The rulers of the 
Western powers were persuaded that an anti-Soviet course in their policy would weaken 
their own position in the world. 


As a result of the efforts of the Communist Party to strengthen our motherland's 
defenses, the production capacities of Soviet aviation and tank industry came to 
exceed tne similar potentials of fascist Germany by a time and a half as of summer 
1941. In 1939-1940 our ship building capacities increased threefold while ammuni- 
tion production was increased in 194] by more than three times in comparison with 
1940.” Defense industry created in the prewar years provided the armed forces with 
modern militarv equipment. 


All measures ‘mplemented under the Communist Party's guidance to raise the country’s 
defense capabilities, including to develop war industry and military science, the 
military reform, the Law of Compulsory Military Service adopted in 1939, the transi- 
tion to a regular army and development of all armed services and branches of troops 
demonstrated that our party had foreseen the possibility of a military collision with 
the forces of imperialism, and that it prepared the country and people to repel the 
aggression. The socioeconomic achievements of the first five-year plans and the 
ideological-political unity of Soviet society laid the basis of future military 
victories. 


On 22 June 1941 fascist Germany treacherously attacked the Soviet Union. The Great 
Patriotic War began. Our people rose to the holy war against the aggressors as 
one man. The Communist Party stood at their head. It inspired and ideologically 
armed the Soviet people, and it organized them for defense of the socialist father- 
land. 


With the beginning of the war the party developed a deeply scientific program to 
fight Nazi Germany. It was spelled out in a 29 June 1941 directive of the USSR 
Sovnarkom [Council of People's Commissars] and the VKP (b) [All-Union Communist 

















Party (of Bolsheviks)] Central Committee, which demanded that party, soviet and 
public organizations subordinate all of their efforts and resources to the interests 
of the war, reorganize the activities of the Soviet rear and all ideological- 
political work, place the national economy on a war focting, strengthen the armed 
forces to the fullest, and develop the partisan movement in the enemy rear. 


The Soviet Union pursued progressive goals: defending the socialist fatherland, 
liberating Europe from fascist German enslavement, annihilating fascism. These 

are the goals I. V. Stalin referred to in his radio speech on 3 July 1941 in behalf 
of the Communist Party and Soviet government. He said: “The goal of this whole- 
peoples’ Patriotic War against the fascist oppressors is not only to eliminate the 
danger hanging over ous country but also to help all peoples of Europe that are 
groaning beneath the yoke of German fascism."’ 


In order to strengthen the front and rear and to achieve swiftness in the adoption 
and implementation of important decisions, on 30 June the Presidium of the USSP 
Supreme Soviet, the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR Sovnarkom formed the 

State Defense Committee [GKO]. I. V. Stalin became its chairman. All power in the 
state was concentrated in the hands of the GKO. The Main Command General Headquarters 
was created on 23 June by a decree of the USSR Sovnarkom and the VKP(b) Central 
Committee to direct the armed forces; on 10 July it was reorganized as the Supreme 
Command General Headquarters, and on 8 August it was reformed és the Supreme High 
Command General Headquarters. 


The USSR's entry into the war, elicited by the attack of Nazi Germany, became the 
decisive factor in the transformation of World War II out of an unjust, imperialist 
war into an antifascist, just war of liberation--that is, it fundamentally altered 
the war's political nature. 


From the first days of the war the Soviet Union became the center of freedom-loving 
forces, about which all peoples oppressed by fascism united. Later on this led 
to creation of an antifascist alliance, one not only of states but also of peoples. ® 


During serious offensive encounters the Soviet Armed Forces wore out the fascist 
German troops, and then they went over to the offensive. The main historica) 
landmarks on the road to our victory were the battle of Moscow, which destroyed the 
myth of the invincibility of fascist German troops and which initiated a fundamental 
turning point in the course of the war, the battle of Stalingrad, which was the 
start of a fundamental turning point in the war and the decline of fascist Germany, 
and the battle of Kursk, which demonstrated the growing power of the Soviet Union 
to all the world and placed Nazi Germany on the brink of disaster. 


The year 1944 became one of decisive victories. The Soviet Armed Forces conducted 
10 major operations, as a result of which the fascist German invaders were expelled 
from Soviet territory and combat activities were carried outside the motherland. 


In fall 1944 our allies finally opened up a second front in West Europe with an 
enormous assault landing operation. However, despite the invasion of the continent 
by their troops and the offensive in France and Italy, as of the end of 1944 the 
fascist German command continued to maintain its main and most battleworthy forces 

on the Soviet-German front--185 divisions, to include 33 tank and motorized divisions, 











and 21 brigades. The allies, meanwhile, were opposed by 74 German divisions, to 
include 15 tank and motorized divisions, and three brigades. ° 


The West German historian K. Rieker declared: “When the Western allies undertook 
their decisive offensive against the ‘fortress of Europe’ in summer 1944, the outcome 
of World War II had practically already been decided by Germany's defeat in Russia.... 
Germany lost World War II in military respects before the invasion in the west.”!® 

And in the opinion of other bourgeoi: historians the preparations for the invasion 

of the continent by Anglo-American ti ps and the landing across the English Channel 
were undertaken not so much in behalf of the fastest possible defeat of fascist 
Germany as “in the interest of the West", out of the apprenhension that the Soviet 
Army, which was advancing westward quickly, might “reach the English Channel, thus 
seizing strategic industry in the Ruhr Valley”. !! 


The fascist bloc in Europe disintegrated completely during the operations of the 
Soviet troops in 1944. Royal Romania, Czarist Bulgaria, Horthy's Hungary and 
Mannerheim's Finland were eliminated from the war on fascist Germany's side. Some 
bourgeois aushors explain the collapse of the fascist bloc by the treachery of 

fascist Germany's allies. In fact, however, the facts say something else: Germany's 
allies broke with it because the Nazi war machine had suffered disaster in the face 

of the powerful strikesof the Soviet Armed Forces and the war against the anti-Hitler 
coalition was becoming unpromising for them. The peoples of these countries saw in 
the Soviet Army their liberator from fascist German oppression, and they provided 

it help and cooperation. 


The ruling elite of the states in the fascist bloc was torn apart by fundamental 
contradictions. The weakness of the military-political alliance of Romania, Hungary, 
and Germany lay in that it arose on a purely imperialist, predatory basis. Arguing 
in favor of joining the fascist alliance, Hungary's rulers hoped to seize Galicia 
and the Carpathian foothills, while Fomaniancapitalists ana .andowners hoped to 

annex Bessarabia and Ukrainian territory between the Dniepr and Prut, and to create 
what they termed Transnistriya. !? 


The participants of the fascist bloc were alienated from one another by their self- 
interested, predatory aspirations. We know that serious disagreements arose during 
the war not only between Germany and its partners but also between the satellite 
countries themselves. Each of them wanted to preserve its own armed forces for che 
struggle among each other for the spoils. However, these conflicts were not dominant 
in the contradictions between Germany and its allies. 


Revealing the essence of the imperialist alliances, V. I. Lenin wrote: "...would it 
be sensible to suggest...that such alliances were intended to be more than short- 
term? That they excluded friction, conflicts and struggle in all of its possible 
forms?".'? To this question, Lenin emphasized, there can be “nothing other than 

a negative reply”. '" 


1945 was the year of the Soviet Army's concluding operations to defeat the fascist 
German troops. In January it struck with unprecedented power simultaneously from 
the Baltic to the Carpathians, on a front 1,200 km long. As a result of this offen- 
sive large German forces were destroyed between the Vistula and the Oder, and Anglo- 
American troops were rescued from total defeat in the Ardennes, which the Germans 
surprised with a powerful tank attack at the end of December 1944. 














The Soviet Army's grandiose offensive between the Vistula and the Oder elicited 

the amazement of not only our allies but also our enemies. “It is impossible to 
describe all tnat happened between the Vistula and the Oder in the first months 

of 1945," wrote former Wehrmacht General F. V. Mellentin. “Europe had never known 
anything similar since the fall of the Roman Empire”.'° ‘The operations of the Soviet 
Armed Forces in the 1945 campaign in Europe ended in May with fascist Germany's 

total defeat. 


Thus during the Great Patriotic War the Soviet people and their armed forces not 
only liberated their motherland from the fascist German invaders but also conducted 
a great mission of liberation. Here are its typical features. Operating outside 
the motherland, the Soviet Armed Forces did not pursue the goals of annexing any 
lance to the USSR or changing the 2xisting structure in countries liberated from the 
fascist German invaders. The Soviet Army tried to maximally maintain the integrity 
of factories, plants, historical monuments, cities and towns. In Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, for example, our troops threatened encirclement of the Germans, 
forcing them to hastily abandon the Silesian and Ostrava industrial regions and 
thus saving the mines from destructim. Advancing swiftly, the Soviet Army ave-ted 
the annihilation of Cracow and Prague. Typically the Anclo-American command showed 
no concern for preserving cities and cultural monuments. Evidence of this can be 
found in the barbarian strikes by Allied aviation against Dresden, Sofia and other 
cities, even though such strikes were not hrought on by military necessity. In 
August 1945 the USA committed an unprecedented crime against mankind, dropping 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


In the course of its mission of liberation the Soviet Union and its armed forces, 
faithful to the principle of proletarian internationalism, provided great and 
disinterested assistance to liberated countries and their populations with food and 
medical services, and by restoring and organizing the war-devastated economies and 
returning life to normal. As an example the Soviet government sent 96,000 tons of 
grain, 60,000 tons of potatoes, up to 50,000 head of cattle, lard and other food- 
stuffs to Berlin. The population of liberated states received about 1 million tons 
of food just from the army reserves alone. Immediate steps were taken to control 
epidemics. 


One of the typical features of the mission of liberation was that the USSR armed 
forces fought successfully together with the Yugoslavian People's Liberation Army, 
the Polish lst and 2d armies, the Czechoslovak Army Corps, formations of the 
people's armies of Romania and Bulgaria, the Hungarian Budayskiy Volunteer Regiment 
and the French “Normandy-Neman” Air Regiment. The Mongolian People's Army operated 
side by side with Soviet troops in encounters against militant Japan. 


The Soviet Union not only destroyed fascist Germany's main forces but also created 
a barricade to the export of cou.terrevolution around the countries of Southeast 
and Central Europe. The actions of the Soviet Army relieved these countries cf 
civil war and provided the peoples a possibility for deciding their own fate. 


The people's movement of liberation in Europe had great significance to the struggle 
against the fascist invaders. It grew continuously under the influence of the 
victories of the Soviet Armed Forces, and it reached its veak in 1944, when the Soviet 
Army completed the liberation of its own land and carried the combat activities into 
the territory of states in Central and Southeast Europe. 

















Pulfilling their international duty, the Soviet people provided great support and 
assistance to peoples of European countries in their struggle of liberation. Thus 
for example, the Yugoslavian People's Liberation Army received 38,300 automatic 
rifles, 5,800 guns and mortars, mere than 15,500 machinecuns, 155,300 rifles and 
carbines, and 491 airplanes and tanks frem the USSR during the war to outfit a 
separate tank brigade.!’® Other countries also received considerable assistance 
from the Soviet Union. 


In contrast to the actions of our country, which provided significant support to 
the forces resisting fascism, the ruling circles of the USA and England tried to 
reduce the scope of the movement of liberation. They limited supplies of weapons 
to patriots, and they tried to suboriinate their actions to their own interests. 
Evidence of this can be found in, for example, the following facts: On 17 July 
1944 Churchill asked in a discussion with General E. d'Astier whether or not he 
could guarantee that the French would not turn the weapons they received against 
the English, and that they would obey the orders of General Eisenhower. In 
December 1944 Field Marshal H. Alexander, the commander cf Allied troops in Italy, 
attempted to disband the purtisan army. In that same month English troops inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of Greece on Churchill's orders, taking the side of 
royalist-fascist reaction. 


The Soviet Armed Forces fought outside their motherland for more than a year with 
a strength of about 8.5 million men. They liberated all or part of the territory 
of 10 European countries with a total area of 1 million square kilometers and a 
population of 113 million, and they liberated part of the territory of two Asian 
countries with a total area of more than 1.5 million square kilometers and a 
population of about 70 million. !’ 


The Soviet Union carried the movement of liberation from fascism to the German 
people themselves. 


In their struggle to liberate the European nations from the fascist yoke, the 
Soviet Armed Forces suffered great losses: Sixty-nine thousand of our soldiers 
died in Romania, more than 140,000 died in the course of combat in Hungery, and 
almost 26,000 died on Austrian soil. Bringing freedom to the Polish people, 600,000 
Soviet enlisted men and officers gave their lives, while more than 140,000 died 
forthe independence of Czechoslovakia. More than 1 million Soviet soldiers laid 
down their lives for the liberation of European countries, while the total number 
of killed and wounded exceeded 3 million. 


The Soviet Union also performed a mission of liberation in relation to Asian peoples 
enslaved by militant Japan. 


On 8 August 1945 the Soviet government declared to the Japanese ambassador in 
Moscow that on the following day the USSR would consider itself to be in a state 

of war with Japan, and that it was appending itself to the 26 July 1945 demand of 
the USA, Engiand and China for Japan's unconditional surrender. "The Soviet 
government,” this declaration read, “believes that this policy is the sole means 
capable of bringing peace closer, freeing the people from further sacrifices and 
sufferings, and providing a possibility for the Japanese people to avoid the dangers 
and devastation endured by Germany following its rejection of unconditional 
surrender. ”! 























The decisive defeat, by the Soviet troops, of Japan's attack forces--its million- 
strong Kwantung Army--was the most important factor promoting emancipation of many 
peoples of Asia, mainly of China and Korea, from the invaders. The political, 
material and moral assistance provided by the Soviet Union to China, which took 

the form of the liberation of its northeasterm regions together with their rich 
minerals and developed industry, the transfer of a large quantity of weapons, combat 
equipment and ammunition from the defeated Kwantung Army to the people's liberation 
army in its struggle against the reactionary Kuomintang troops, and the failure 

of the reactionary plans and intrigues of American imperialism and the Kuomintang 
in Northeast China, played an enormous role in the victory of the people's revolu- 
tion. 


The defeat of Japanese militancy also had great significance to the people of 
Japan themselves. It freed millions of Japanese citizens from sacrifices and 
suffering, and it resulted in the demise of the fascist military dictatorship. 


The liberation mission of the socialist state became a graphical confirmation of 
V. I. Lenin's words: “We have betrayed nothing and no one, we have not consecrated 
or covered up a single lie, and we have never refused to help a single friend and 
a comrade in misfortune with all that we could, with all means at our disposal."!9 





* * * 


The main result of the Great Patriotic War was the Soviet people's world historic 
victory over fascism. Under the guidance of the Communist Party our great people 
and their glorious armed forces committed an immortal act of heroism in behalf of 
socialism, one unprecedented in the eyes of mankind. They defended the socialist 
motherland and the achievements of the Great October Socialist Revolution, and they 
rescued world civilization from the fascist plague. 


The victory of the Soviet Union over the attack forces of imperialism had world 
historic significance. First, it clearly demonstrated the superiority of socialism 
over capitalism. History once again persuasively confirmed that the military ad- 
ventures of the imperialists and their aggressive actions will, in the final analysis, 
unavoidably turn against themselves. Second, it promoted formation of a powerful 
world socialist system. Third, this victory had the most profound influence on 

the struggle of peoples for peace, democracy and socialism, and on development of 
the international communist and workers' movement and the national liberation move- 
ment in colonial and dependent countries. Dozens of young independent national 
states came into being, many of which are presently adhering to a socialist orienta- 
tion. In general, imperialism suffered a serious blow. It found itself weakened. 
The general crisis of the capitalist system grew deeper. 


The victory of the Soviet people and their armed forces in the Great Patriotic War 
was a triumph of the invincibility of the socialist state and political structure. 
The social system of socialism, the ideological and political unity of the Soviet 
people, avid Soviet patriotism and proletarian internationalism, friendship among 
the peoples of the USSR and unity about the Communist Party were the truly mighty 


sources of our victory. 
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The fall of Nazi Germany meant the fall not only of the Wehrmacht and fascist 
ideology and policy, but also the entire economic system of Nazi Germany. "War," 
noted Marx, “puts a nation to the test--here lies its redeeming aspect. In the 
same way that a mummy decomposes in an instant when exposed to the atmosphere, war 
pronounces final judgment upon social institutions that have become unviable."?° 


The Communist Party's leadership of the Soviet people's fight against fascism was 

the deciding factor of our victory over Nazi Germany and militant Japan. It became 

a truly warring party. More than half of its membership was in the standing army. 

By the end of the war one out of every four Soviet soldiers was a communist or 
candidate for membership in the VKP(b). Enjoying the unlimited trust and support 

of all Soviet people and following the commandments of the great Lenin, the party 
organized and headed the defense of the socialist fatherland. “Its Central Committee,” 
said L. I. Brezhnev, “was che staff which exercised supreme political and strategic 
leadership over military actions. "?! 


During the war there were more than 200 meetings of the Politburo, the Orgburo and 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee concerned with its management. The deci- 
Sions of the Central Committee were implemented by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and the Sovnarkom, as well as by the State Defense Committee and the Suprene 
High Command General Headquarters. As a rule strategic plans were examined jointly 
by members of the VKP(b) Central Committee Politburo and the Supreme High Command 
General Headquarters. Central Committee Politburo members, who sat in the military 
councils of the fronts or regularly visited the most important sectors, helped 
through their experience, competency and authority to quickly and correctly resolve 
intricate strategic and operational issues on the spot. 





Guiding itself by Lenin's directive that “war, to be waged as it should be, requires 
a strong organized rear",** the Communist Party ensured the unity of the front and 
the rear, and the people andthe army, which was the most important source of the 
great victory. It managed to capitalize fully on the advantages of the socialist 
economic system. Given its lower industrial capacities and narrower strategic 

raw material base, our country managed to produce twice more arms and military 
equipment than Germany. 


Bourgeois politicians, ideologists and historians exaggerate the significance of 
lend-lease deliveries to the USSR in relation to the defeat of fascist Germany, 
falsifying the historical realities. In fact, these deliveries, which the Soviet 
people remember well and which they value highly, contributed, in sum total, only 
4 percent in relation to Soviet arms production. 


H. Hopkins, a prominent American politician, noted: "We never presumed that lend- 
lease deliveries were the main factor in Germany's defeat. The latter was achieved 
by soldiers of the Soviet Army who sacrificed their lives and blood in the struggle 
with the common enemy. 23 In all during the war, lend-lease deliveries totaled more 
than $46 billion. Of this amount, Great Britain received more than $30 billion-- 
that is, more than three-fifths of the total aid. The Soviet Union, which signed 
a lend-lease agreement on 11 June 1942 with the USA, received lend-lease deliveries 
totaling about $10 billion. ** Consequently the real arsenal of victory was created 
through the selfless labor of the Soviet people under the guidance of the Communist 
Party. The USSR destroyed fascist Germany with its own arms. 
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Lend-lease had tremendous significance to the Americans themselves. American govern- 
ment officials were forced to admit that for the United States, it was an unavoidable 
and profitable form of participation in the military efforts of the anti-Hitler 
coalition. President Truman said: "...money spent on lend-iease doubtlessly saved 
many American lives. Each Russian, English or Australian soldier who received lend- 
lease gear and went into combat proportionately reduced the military danger to our 
own young. "25 


The Soviet people's victory was also the product of the Leninist foreign policy 

of the Communist Party, which ensured the unity of antifascist forces. During the 
war the USSR established diplomatic relations with 24 countries, and it restored 
previously broken relations with some states. During the war the fascist coalition 
lost more and more contacts with the outside world, and in the end it fell apart. 
Its defeat and the victory of the anti-Hitler coalition were to be naturally ex- 
pected. 


The victory of the Soviet people and their armed forces over fascism was a victory 
of the military organization of socialism and of Soviet military science and 
military art over the military science and military art of fascist Germany. Evidence 
of this can be found in the remarkavle operations of the Soviet Army, conducted in 
a complex military-political situation. Thus fascist German troops were defeated 

at Moscow even though they had more manpower, artillery and tanks than the Soviet 
troops. The counteroffensive of our troops at Stalingrad did in fact involve equal 
forces, but its result was the encirclement and annihilation of a 330,000-strong 
enemy grouping. Hitler's generals and other bourgeois military officials were com- 
pelled to recognize the superiority of Soviety military science and Soviet military 
art. During the Nuremberg Trials of the chief war criminals, in response to a 
venomous reference from Goering's defense counsel that Field Marshal Paulus had 
given lectures on strategy in the Soviet Military Academy while a prisoner, this 
reply followed: “Soviet strategy was so much superior to ours that I could hardly 
be of any use to the Russians, and at the most as a teacher in a school for non- 
commissioned officers. The best evidence of this is the outcome of the battle of 
the Volga, as a result of which I was captured, and the fact that all of these 
gentlemen sitting here right now are in the dock. "2 


The victory over fascism was a common victory of the peoples and armies of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, but the Soviet Union made the decisive contribution to it. 
And no matter how bourgeois falsifiers of history distort things in their attempts 
to belittle and diminish the role of our state in the defeat of fascism, the facts 
and documents fully refute their fabrications. It was on the Soviet-German front 
that the main forces of Germany and its satellites--607 divisions--were destroyed. 
The allies, meanwhile--England and the USA--destroyed and captured 176 divisions 
in North Africa and Europe. Out of the total manpower losses suffered by fascist 
Germany during the war (13.6 million killed, wounded and captured), 10 million or 
more than 70 percent occurred on the Soviet-German front. Here, the enemy lost 
three-fourths of his aviation, 2,500 warships and transport vessels, and the bulk 
of his tanks and artillery. Nor can we forget the quantity of sacrifices made by 
states in the anti-Hitler coalition in behalf of victory over fascist Germany. 

Our country lost 20 milJion Soviet people in combat, in fascist camps and in torture 
chambers. The losses of England were 375,000 men, those of the USA were 405,000. 
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Bourgeois falsifiers try to belittle the contribution the Soviet Union made to the 
defeat of militant Japan. It is asserted in the USA, for example, that the dropping 
of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was the main, ani even the sole cause of 
Japan's surrender. "Two bombs fell--and war ended,” wrote V. Bush, one of the leaders 
ofthe American atomic program. “Need we offer further proof that they hastened the 
end of the war?"*’ The "Illustrated History of the Second World War", published 

by the American journal READ R'S DIGEST in 1979, asserts that the Gagpping of the 
atomic bomb “led to the total and unconditional surrender of Sapan. "2 But the facts 
of history are irrefutable. After the USA dropped atomic bombs on the peaceful cities, 
Japan was still fully resolved to continue its resistance. The decision of the Soviet 
government to declare war upon Japan was met by the full approval of the Soviet 

people and all peoples of the world, including Asia. But in the enemy camp this 
evoked confusion. Expressing the general mood, cn 9 August Japan's Prime Minister 
Suzuki declared at a meeting of the Supreme Military Council: "The Soviet Union's 
entry into the war this morning...makes continuation of the war impossible. "2? 

Many Western politicians and military officials have recognized the decisive role 
played by the Soviet Union in the defeat of imperialist Japan. Thus the American 
General C. Chennault, who commanded the American air forces in China in 1945, noted: 
“The Soviet Union's entry into the war against Japan was a decisive factor that 
hastened the end of the war in the Pacific, which would have happened anyway, even 

if atomic bombs had not been used. The decisive thrust made by the Red Army against 
Japan closed the circle, forcing Japan to its knees. "?? 


Maoists make an effort to keep up with bourgeois ideologists in distortion of the 
role of the Soviet Union in the defeat of fascist Germany and militant Japan. 
Belittling the role of the Soviet Union in the victorious conclusion cf World War II, 
they have reached the absurd, suggesting that China was “at the foremost line of 

the main front of the antifascist struggle.” Through such fabrications, Chinese 
historians try to raise the political authority of the Beijing leadership, and 
appropriately shore up its hegemonist policy. »! 


What are the main lessons of the Great Patriotic War? First, the main lesson is 
the inevitability of the victory of the Soviet Union over fascist Germany and 
militant Japan. We won because socialism ensured the inviolabie unity of all Soviet 
society, the power and unprecendent mobility of its economy, and superior develop- 
ment of military science, and it nurtured remarkable soldiers and troop commanders. 


The second, no less than important lesson of the war is that it demonstrated who 
was really to blame--international imperialism, and demonstrated to peoples of the 
entire world the need for decisively fighting to bridle imperialism's aggressive 
forces, to avert a new, even bloodier andmore devastating world war, and to ensure 
lasting peace on earth. 


The third lesson is that we must perpetually exhibit the highest vigilance in 
relation to the aggressive designs and intrigues of the imperialists, the USA 
especially. It demands all-out reinforcement of the combat readiness of the USSR 
Armed Forces, and the defense capabilities of the Soviet state. 


The fourth lesson is the broad possibilities for multilateral cooperation among 


states with different social systems to achieve common political goals. The acti- 
vity of the anti-Hitler coalition in World War II, in the creation of which the 
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Soviet Union played a leading role, is a graphic historical example of such coopera- 
tion. Its significance is still strong today as well in relation to close and 
multilateral cooperation among states with different social structures, and in 
relation to averting nuclear world war. 


Tne fifth lesson is the uselessness of speaking with the Soviet Union “from a posi- 
tion of strength”, as is distinctly and clearly stated in the Accountability Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th CPSU Congress. Those who are fond of 
military adventures must constantly remember the invincibility of the Soviet Union's 
defenses and the resolve of our people and their arned forces to defend the achieve- 
ments of Great October against any aggressor. Also of special significance is the 
fact that the countries of the Warsaw Pact--a mighty bastion of peace and national 
security--are standing guard over socialism and proaress together with the Soviet 
Union today. 


The Great Patriotic War demonstrated, with special force, the impossibility of 
imperialist plans for world domination. These plans failed in the past war, when 
the Soviet Union was in fact the only large socialist state. Such imperialist 
plans would fail today all the more so, because not only the Soviet Union but also 
the entire world socialist system and the powerful national liberation, communist 
and worker's movements are defending peace, progress and independence. 


Forty years have passed since the beginning of the Great Patriotic War. As was 
stated in the Accountability Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th CPSU 

Congress, the Soviet Union achieved tremendous successes on its road to communism. 

It continues to actively implement Lenin's policy of peaceful coexistence and 

mutually advantageous cooperation with capitalist states, and of firm repulsion of 

the aggressive intrigues of imperialism. The goal of this policy is one: to do 

everything possible to lead the people away from the threat of nuclear war, to 

preserve peace on earth. 


But what is happening in the capitalist world? The Accountability Report: of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 26th CPSU Congress talked about further aggravation 

of the general crisis of capitalism, which is now experiencing its third economic 
decline in the last 10 years. Within a decade, the army of unemployed in developed 
capitalist countries has doubled. It totaled 19 million persons in 1980. The number 
of strikers grew by more than a third in the decade, reaching a quarter of a billion 
persons, just according to official data alone. Interimperialist contradictions 

are also growing more acute, and the struggle for markets, raw materials and energy 
is intensifying. The enemies of detente, arms limitation and improvement of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries have recently become 
noticeably more active. 


The difficulties capitalism is experiencing also influence its domestic and foreign 
policy. Adventurism, the readiness to use the vital interests of mankind as a 
stake in pursuit of self-interested goals: This is what is revealing itself with 
special clarity in the policy of the most aggressive imperialist circles. Repre- 
senting the struggle of liberation of the popular masses as a manifestation of 
"terrorism", they try to raise a barrier against progressive changes in the world. 
Military expenditures axe growing to unprecedent proportions in a number of 
capitalist countries. In the USA for example they reached $178 billion in this 
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fiscal year.** NATO has decided to deploy new American nuclear missiles in West 
Europe. This is a clear indication of a desire to alter the evolved military 
balance in Europe in favor of the North Atlantic bloc. Frightening the world 
with the myth of a “Soviet military threat”, Washington strategists want to get 
dozens of other states to join their military preparations, and spin a web of 
bases, airfields and arsenals over the entire world. The hegemonist foreign 
policy of Beijing, which is being implemented in conflict with the interests of 
the Chinese people, is aligning itself with the aggressive policy of imperialism. 


Throughout its entire history the Soviet Union has always stood and continues to 
stand guard over the peace and security of nations; it has been and continues 

to be the bulwark of forces fighting for progress and national independence. 

This was graphically, persuasively demonstrated at the 26th CPSU Congress. At 

the same time, considering the growing aggressiveness of imperialism and the real 
danger that imperialists and their accomplices might unleash a war against the USSR 
and other countries of the socialist fraternity, in addition to pursuing a consistent 
peace-loving policy the Communist Party and the state have not ignored, for even 

a single day, the question of strengthening the defensive power of the country and 
its armed forces. “In behalf of all delegates,” said CPSU Central Committee General 
Secretary, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev in the Accountability Report to the 26th CPSU 
Congress, “let me warmly congratulate the glorious defenders of the motherland. 

The party Central Committee is certain that they will continue to dependably stand 
guard over the peaceful, creative labor of the Soviet people!" ?3 


The heroism of the Soviet Union and its armed forces in the Great Patriotic War 

is invaluable. The people of our times are enormously indebted for their very 
existence and their freedom from the Brown Plague to the world’s first socialist 
State, the motherland of Great October. All of this elicits pride in our socialist 
fatherland, in the great Soviet people and their glorious armed forces, and in the 
Leninist Communist Party, which led us to the world historic victory over fascism 
and is now confidently leading us to communism. 
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PRESENT APPLICATION OF RUSSIAN CIVIL WAR EXPERIENCE 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 16-25 


{Article by Academician =. Mintz: “The Lessons of the Civil War in Russia and the 
Present Time”™] 


(Text ] I 


Publishing his well known “Theses on the Issue of Immediate Planning of a Separate 
and Annexationist Peace", V. I. Lenin wrote in February 1918: “One may hear it 
said that history has no relevance today. True, if there is no inseparable, 

direct practical tie between the past and present in regard to a certain issue, 

then such an assertion wouid be permissible."! Such an inseparable tie does 

exist between the valorous, heroic, selfless struggle of the Soviet laborers against 
the interventionists and White Guards, and the present time. 


The 60 years that have passed since the Civil War is a long period of time. 
Several generations have succeeded each other. The Soviet Union has changed 
fundamentally, having built developed socialism and now marching victoriously 
toward communism. But the history of the Civil War not only refreshes the memory 
of unforgettable events and not only nurtures the high patriotism of the people, 
but it is also closely, inseparably and directly associated and interwoven with 
today's events: It serzves as an example and a model for those countries which are 
persistently, stubbornly and irresistibly wresting their freedom from the yoke of 
imperialism. 


The first question that comes to mind is how multinational Russia, which lagged 
behind the industrially developed states, was able to stand up to and endure the 
onslaught, and win the unequal duel with the imperialist powers. Its enemies were 
attacking from ail directions, they occupiedenormous territory and they thrust the 
country back almost to the boundaries of 15th-l16th century Ancient Rus’. There are 
numerous examples in history of a state able to endure, to not surrender to the 
will of the victors, in the face of such losses in territory, inhabitants, and 
economy. But the enemies failed to reckon with the nature of the new structure-- 
the people's universal recognition of Soviet power, the steadfastness and discipline 
of the proletariat, and the nature of the revolutionary masses. The Communist Party 
consolidated the people's aspiration and will for unity. We are well aware of V. I. 
Lenin's “Draft Directives of the Central Committee on Military Unity": “Considering: 











":“ that the RFSFR, in union with the fraternal Soviet republics of the Ukraine, 
lu.via, Estonia, Lithuania and Belorussia, is compelled to wage a defensive struggle 
against a common enemy--world imperialism and the terrorist and White Guards counter- 
revolution it supports; 


"2) that a condition for success in this war is unified command over all Red Army 
detachments and the strictest centralization of all forces and resources in th: 
possession of the socialist republics..., 


“it must be recognized as an unconditional necessity to unite, throughout the 
entire cime of the socialist defensive war, all business associated with supplying 
the Red Army... and rail transportation...." 


On 18 May 1919 the Ukrainian Central Executive Committee adopted a resolution 
unifying the armed forces, and after it, the other republics did the same. Relying 
on their unanimous decision, on 1 June 1919 the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
published the decree “On Unification of the Soviet Republics of Russia, the Ukraine, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Belorussia for the struggle against world imperialism". 


Of interest here is the preciseness and certainty with which the main enemy of 

the Soviet Union--world imperialism--was spelled out in Lenin's draft and in the 
resolution of the All-Union Central Executive Committee. Modern anticommunists 
turn themselves inside-out trying to prove that there never was an intervention. 
They take special pains to deny American intervention, or at least to depreciate 
its role in the suffering, devastation, and extermination endured by laborers 

at the hands of foreign soldiers. This is a waste of work and paper: The laborers 
of Russia knew quite well who the main enemy was. 


The unity of the laborers who rose up to defend their power with the working class 
and its party at their lead, and the unshakeable friendship of nations were what 
produced the strength that made victory possible. This is the mst important 
conclusion from the experience of the Civil War, and its most important law. 


What but this same lesson could be learned from the war of the peoples of Vietnam 
against the USA? The army of the American aggressors, which was a half-million 
strong, annihilated thousands of people, burned many villages and cities with napalm, 
poisoned the fields and meadows, and dropped more than 2.5 million bombs on North 
Vietnam, but the people of this country, as well as of all Indochina, who were aware 
of, understood, and had mastered the experience of the Civil War in the USSR, did 
not give up, and they won. 


Competent, flexible resolution of th. nationalities issue, in a manner accounting 
for all conditions and complexities, has great significance to the unity of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. In the West, the history of the development and 
fluorishing of the friendship of the peoples of the USSR is being subjected to 
distortion especially stubbornly, systematically, and extensively. All forces of 
reaction are participating in various sorts of falsifications of the socialist 
experience of resolving the nationalities question, including those which history 
h4s branded as the creators and wardens of the “prison of nations"--the defenders 
of the landowner-bourgeois structure, as well as those who opposed national oppres- 
sion by their words but forged the keys of the national prison by their deeds-- 
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all sorts of varieties of nationalistic parties. Cast out into the same garbage 
heap of history, former enemies united together in the service of imperialism. 


Friendship among peoples is not a chance phenomenon, and it is not an artificially 
created balance of social forces. Its roots extend deep into the centuries. In 
their folklore, nations have often turned to the theme of friendship in their 

vague hopes for a bright future. But in a society based on private ownership and 
the race for profit, friendship among nations cannot become a law of development. 
Dominating classes fear it, seeing it to be a danger to their power and exploitation. 
Sometimes they capitalize on it for their own class interests, but they do not 
encourage and they do not support it. Friendship among nations becomes a law of 
society's development when power transfers to the hands of the class which breaks 
away from private ownership and begins to build a society without any forms of 
exploitation, including without national oppression. In such a society, all of 

the possibilities for friendship among nations, and all of its power and significance 
reveal themselves to the eye--it becomes a law, taking the form of and manifesting 
itself as proletarian internationalism. 


And so it is that friendship among nations appears with such clarity and persuasive- 
ness as the backbone of the entire Soviet Union. In a session devoted to the 

50th anniversary of the USSR, L. I. Brezhnev said: “Summarizing the heroic achieve- 
ments of the past half-century, we have all the grounds for stating that the 
nationality question--in the form in which we inherited it from the past--has been 
resolved completely, conclusively and irreversibly. This is an achievement which 
can rightfully be ranked among victories in the development of the new society in 
the USSR such as industrialization, collectivization and the cultural revolution. "? 


The significance of the Soviet natioralities experience is all the greater because 
the overwhelming majority of the 150 states in the UN are multinational. About 

20 so-called “Third World” countries have selected the socialist path of development 
on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. Motivated by a profound patriotic need, they 

are striving to understand, with unusual interest, how socialism resolved the 
nationalities question. This aspiration is precisely what is eliciting the growing 
anxiety of imperialism. Obeying the dictates of imperialism, capitalist ideologists 
have attacked the aspiration to assimilate the socialist experience in national 
development, attempting to prevent its use, or to find fault within it. Distortion 
of the experience of resolving the nationalities question holds one of the leading 
places in the aggravated ideological struggle. This distortion is an inherent part 
of a campaign raised to the level of state policy, claiming absence or violation of 
“human rights” in socialist countries, and elimination of national rights within 
them. 


Proletarian internationalism is typified by the relations between the Soviet Union 
and other peoples. But proletarian internationalism is not limited to this alone-- 
it reveals itself broadly and deeply in relations among peoples within our own 
country. 


As we know, V. I. Lenin gave a precise, clear definition of proletarian inter- 
nationalism back before the revolution, and he restated it many times following 
October. Real internationalism, wrote Lenin in his expose of K. Kautskiy's 
betrayal, demands that we do “the maximum possible in one country for the 
development, support and awakening of the revolution i~ «11 countries. ” 
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The events of the Civil War demonstrated, with special clarity and persuasiveness, 
yet another most important law of modern history: Without foreign intervention, 
without the interference of the armed forces cof world imperialists, the war would 
not have been as long andbloody. The laborers of the Soviet Union dealt with their 
internal enemies quickly and decisively, and it was only the interference of im 
perialists that placed their achievements in danger. 


This law manifests itself clearly in modern events as well. Whenever any country 
explodes with national anger directed against the culprits of violence and oppression, 
world imperialism hastens to the aid of intermal reaction, so as to crush the revolu- 
tionary uprising of the masses and reduce the successes of the laborers to naught. 
Afghanistan is a living example, and not the sole one: As soon as the people took 
the fate of the country in their own hands, the forces of world reaction and 
hegemonism fell upon it full force. We can also cite Iran, Nicaragua, and many 
countries of Latin America and Africa, in which the intervention of American 
imperialism is presently an overt reality. Moreover intervention as a method of 
resolving the difficult questions of society's development has been raised to the 
level of intemational policy. Former U.S. President Carter declared many times 

that wherever American interests are affected, American armed forces will inevitably 
be employed. But can we really name any region in the world in regard to which it 
cannot be stated that events within this region would not affect the interests of 

the USA? It was noted at the 26th CPSU Congress that “the monopolies need foreign 
oil, uranium and ferrous metals--and so the Near East, Africa and the Indian Ocean 
are declared to be a sphere of the USA's ‘vital interests'."° The statements of 

the leaders of world imperialism are not just words. A special “rapid deployment” 
corps is being created for this purpose. Following the example of the USA, other 
imperialist countries are beginning to hammer together such forces of intervention. 


Attempts by imperialist reaction are not always graced with success--the consciousness 
of the laborers is not what it used to be, they now have a party that is able to 

lead, and the sympathy and support of the world's progressive forces are on their 
side. But even failure does not diminish the aspirations of imperialists to hinder 
growth in the power of nations at all costs. 


History teaches us that the organizers of any predatory and aggressive actions try 
to justify and cover them up with ideological considerations. Impoverished by their 
extravagance, knights from Spain and other countries and adventurers pounced on the 
southern part of the American continent following its discovery. They annihilated 
states, exterminated entire nations in their greed for gold, and they covered their 
blood-thirsty, predatory campaign up with the idea of spreading Christianity among 
barbarians. In our days the role of such “ideas” that cover up intervention must 
be played, in the opinion of world imperialism's ideologists, by the campaign 
concerning the “absence” of human rights in socia:ist countries and the struggle 
against “international terrorism". 


The furious noise and the thunder of the drums have attracted the attention of 
the world public, and like it or not, they have forced it to take a peek at what is 
behind it all. The modern organizers of the racket about “human rights” exposed 
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their true nature all on their own: The campaign concerning the absence of “human 
rights” in socialist countries returned like a boomerang and struck the campaign's 
organizers and propagandists. The laborers of all the world are now persuaded that 
imperialism is covering up precisely those faults that it is shouting about in its 
noisy racket directed at the socialist countries. It would be sufficient to recall 
violation of the rights of millions of Black citizens or indigenous residents of 
the USA--the Indians, whose land was tzken away to become the base for the USA's 
development, or the mercilessly exploited Puerto Ricans, Mexicans and others. A 
well known passage of “poetry in prose” written by the great Russian writer I. 5s. 
Turgenev unwittingly comes to mind here: “"If you want to really irritate or even 
damage an opponent," an old scoundrel told me, “accuse him of the samc fault or 
vice that you sense in yourself. Get angry...and accuse! '"® 


Having been persuaded of the failure of its ideological cover-up cf military inter- 
vention as a method of world policy, the new U.S. administration discarded it as a 
rag, and it immediately substituted it with another conception after assuring puwer, 
namely the need for fighting “international terrorism"--this is the label the new 
U.S. administration gives to the modern movement of nationai liberation agcinst 

the oppression and exploitation of imperialism. “Internztional terrorism will take 
the place cf ‘human rights’ in our policy...,” declared the new state secretary and 
former NATO troop commander in Europe, A. Haig, who cynically declared the USSR 
guilty of “supporting, financing and supplying” international terrorism, without 
any qualifications whatsoever.’ This is not to mention the fact that the old 

cry that “the hand of Moscow is everywhere!", which world imperialism used against 
the Republic of the Soviets in the tirst years of its existence, continues to be 
one of the main arguments of its policy. But the new maneuver, the new ideological 
cover-up reflects the class essence of imperialism's aspiration to world domination 
more clearly and openly than before. Is not, after all, the adventuristic invasion 
of Irar to liberate the diplomatic spies, which failed so ignominiously, an example 
of international terrorism? Or, will not the concentration of a giant armada of 
warships in a foreign sea, beside foreign shores thousands of kilometers away from 
the USA,enter all encyclopedias as a manifestation of terror by world imperialism, 
as a new cover-up for impending intervention? Discussing this policy of imperialism, 
CPSU Central Committee General Secretary, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev emphasized «* the 
26th CPSU Congress: “Refraining from upsetting the existing balance and from a new, 
more expensive and dangerous spiral in the arms race would be a manifestation of 
real state wisdom. And it is high time, really, to evict the threadworn ~“arecrow 
of a 'Sov.et threat' outside the door of serious policy, so that this may vome to 


pass. ”® 


Ii! 


There is one more lesson of the Civil War which has important, unfading international 
significance in connection with modern events. Its content, essence and truth were 
stated earlier by Lenin: "...civil war is the most acute form of clase struggle 
(emphasis mine--I.M.), in which a series of economic and political collisions and 
battles, recurring, accumulating, expanding and growing sharper, proceeds unfil a 
time when these collisions transform into an armed struggle of one class against 
another class."? The leader emphasized in this case: “Usually--and perhaps aimost 
exclusively, one might say--we observe...civil war...between the bourgeoisie and 

the proletariat.”!° 
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If we consider the ratio of class forces of the first anti-Soviet government 

created in 1917-1918, it would become obvious to us that the main enemy of Soviet 
power--the bourgeoisie, the land owners and their parties: Monarchists, Constitu- 
tional Democrats etc.--tended to lurk in the background while the petty bourgeoisie 
parties--Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, and different varieties of nationalist 
parties--were put into the foreground. A government of Social-Revolutionary members 
of the disbanded Constituent Assembly (the so-called Komuch--Committee of Members 

of the Constituent Assembly) was formed on the Volga; Chaykovskiy, a member of the 
National Socialist Party which had split from the right-wing Social-Revolutionaries, 
formed a government in the North; the Ukrainian Centra] Rada, which was led by 
Ukrainian Social-Revolutionaries and Social-Democrats, came into power in the Ukraine 
with the help of German bayonets. 


The counterrevolution on the Don was an exception: Here power was seized by the 
Cossack leadership headed by Ataman A. M. Kaledin, who assisted in the creation of 
the White Guards, so-called Volunteer Army led by generals L. G. Kornilov, M. V. 
Alekseyev, A. I. Denikin and others. In all other cases, I repeat, the banner of 
the counterrevolution was raised by petty bourgeois parties. 


It stands to reason that clearly the major bourgeoisie and land owners stood behind 
the back of their henchmen, but formally they were only covering up their true in- 
tentions behind the flag of petty bourgecis socialists. All of these governments 
shouted breathlessly that they had no intention of returning the former order in 
Russia, or returning power to landowners and the bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeois 
counterrevolution tried to assure the laborers that it was following its own special, 
third line. “Neither Kolchak nor Lenin" they wrote in their newspapers and resolu- 
tions. 


A little time passed, and the ratio of the classes changed. In less than 2 months 
the German invaders expelled the representatives of the Ukrainian Central Rada 

even though they did have an agreement with them, and they turned power over to 

P. Skoropadskiy, a Czarist. Admiral Kolchak came into power cn the road prepared 
by the Komuch, andthe “national socialist" Chaykovskiy was replaced by General 
Miller. Life showed that in a civil war, which is an acute class struggle in which 
all society is divided into two hostile camps resolving the problem of power with 
the force of arms, there cannot be a third line; there must be either the dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie, or power to the proletariat. There is no third road-- 
such is the lesson of the Civil War. 


Contrary to this experience, the ideologists of imperialism and all sorts of oppor- 
tunists and renegades who are crawling into their camp are attempting to once again 
restore the collapsed "third road" and recommend it to nations breaking from im- 
perialism. Oliver Radke, a student of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, recently 
published a book in the USA which essentially justifies this road.!! He assures 
the readers that in the war in Russia, the peasantry has supposedly waited to see 
who would win, and when the Reds defeated the Whites, the peasants rose up against 
the victors. The malicious slanderer said nothing about the fact that most of the 
Red Army consisted of peasants, that a fighting military-political alliance of the 
proletariat and peasantry came into being during the Civii War, and that the same 
Red Army, which was dominated by poor and middle peasants, suppressed Antonov's 

army of Kulak peasants, organized by the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Closing his 
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eyes to these and other facts of which he is well aware, this defender of im- 
perialism takes pains to refute one of the laws of civil war--the strong union of 
the workers and peasants, so clearly demonstrated in battles against the interven- 
tionists and White Guards. 


IV 


V. I. Lenin always encouraged us to keep track of what was going on in the enemy 
camp. Ideological enemies do not march in place: They constantly change their 
essence and the methods of their attacks, and they utilize new techniques of dis- 
tortion. It is all the more important to print information about enemy attempts 
because the 26th CPSU Congress made an appeal for political vigilance. “The im- 
perialists and their accomplices," states the Accountability Report given by CPSU 
Central Committee General Secretary, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, “are systematically 
conducting hostile campaigns against socialist countries. They slander and distort 
everything that is happening in these countries. Their main objective is to turn 
people away from socialism. "!2 


The foreign historical literature on the intervention in Soviet Russia during the 
Civil War consists of many dozens of books and articles. Monographs, documentary 
publications, memoirs and other works illuminating this problem to one degree or 
another were published in all countries that had taken part in the attempt by inter- 
national imperialism to suffocate Soviet power in its first years. It should be 
stated that Soviet historians have subjected this historiographic complex of "Soviet- 
ologists"--the code name given to the falsifiers of Soviet power--to profound critical 
analysis at various times. The basic ways in which bourgeois authors distort and 
falsify the history of imperialist intervention have been singled out. 


The fundamental thesis of Sovietology has always boiled down to the desire to 
persuade the reader that the "Russian policy" of the imperialist powers was devoid 
of class--that is, anti-Soviet, counterrevolutionary--goals, but it was dictated 
mainly by “military considerations"--that is, by the interests of victory over the 
Kaiser's Germany: There was supposedly a need to “force” Russia, which had dropped 
out of the war, to resume it. While certain foreign authors do admit to some extent 
that the Entente and Germany were hostile to Soviet power, they interpret this only 
as something incidental to the main foreign policy objective--defeating Germany and 
its allies. Take as an example the “statements” of the American historian G. 
Brinkly. He wrote that the intervention could have acquired an anti-Soviet orienta- 
tion only “in view of the circumstances", inasmuch as the Allies had to continue the 
war with Germany. 


But time passed, and Soviet scholars exposed the falseness of this interpretation of 
the issues, new Soviet publications appeared, and with time, the direct, open falsi- 
fications were, if not supplanted, supplemented by more-sophisticated distortions. 
Authors appeared in the West criticizing their colleagues who explained the foreign 
intervention in Russia mainly by military-strategic ends. On one hand they began 

to recognize that the imperialist powers were waging the war not only against Germans 
but also against Bolsheviks, against the young Soviet republic for purely counter- 
revolutionary purposes, while on the other hand they asserted that there was no 

sort of developed or thought-out political plan at the basis of all this. The 
historian (R. Uors) writes that he categorically disagrees with the notion that the 
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intervention was "a calculated conspiracy of capitalist imperialism having the goal 
of eradicating communism in its infancy."!" It would not take any special effort, 
incidentally, to reveal the vulnerability of such interpretations either. 


In their search for more "flexible", more “balanced” conceptions, modern Sovietologists 
arrived at the notion that for a long time they had been generally making a historio- 
Graphic mistake by concentrating their attention on intervention in Soviet Russia. 
As a consequence, some bourgeois authors complained, they themselves helped to form 
the point of view that the interventionists were the main force and that the victory 
of the Bolsheviks thus turned out to be a victory not so much over the internal 
counterrevolution as over world imperialism. It followed from these complaints that, 
like it or not, Sovietology “worked” in favor of, of all things, Lenin's conception 
of the invincibility of Soviet power. Hence followed the appeal to move the study 
of the history of the foreign intervention to the background, and even impose a 
“moratorium” on it, while concentrating efforts on studying the history of specifi- 
cally the Civil War, the struggle between the Reds and Whites, the struggle of the 
Reds against the so-called "Green Movement", and so on. 


And in fact, in the second half of the 1970's, works having as their main subject 
of research no longer foreign intervention but internal counterrevolution were 
published abroad, mainly in the USA and England. Note for example the two-volume 
monograph by the American historian P. Kenez on the Denikin movement. 15 works 
appeared on the Siberian counterrevolution, on the“ideology of the White movement 
in general, on the so-called "Green Movement", and so on. Thus the new “scientific 
approach” of the Sovietologists boils down to this: By not writing about the inter- 
vention any more, we can thus force Soviet historians to stop claiming the inter- 
ventionists to be the main culprits of the sufferings and sacrifices endured by 
Russia. This "argument" very much recalls the story about that superstitious old 
woman who advised that if one were to stop thinking about the devil, he would stop 
troubling the souls of the faithful. 





But naturally, the problem lies not so much in the laughable and naive attempt to 
elevate superstitions to the level of the scientific principle, even though it is 

a clear admission of the failure of Sovietological doctrines. The real problem lies 
in class policy: World imperialism is trying to make intervention one of its state 
policies, and its ideologists are hastening to complete their “class order"--that 
of justifying intervention. 


Piles of books have been written and are still being written on the “absence” of 
creative freedom among scientists in the socialist countries, and in this case 
bourgeois scientists have clearly demonstrated how passionately they serve their 
imperialist masters. One unwittingly recalls once again Turgenev's old scoundrel, 
who advised accusing opponents of having the vices which we ourselves possess. 

The “Rapid Deployment Forces" are still just undergoing formation, and Sovietology, 
including historical, is already “rapidly reacting" to fill the new political order. 
Now it is "justifying" the need for foreign intervention in eyclusively "domestic 
conflict" in foreign countries, and thus on one hand it is justifying intervention, 
while on the other hand it is supplying concrete facts from the history of “domestic 
conflicts” that could be utilized as experience upon which to base intervention 
against socialist countries and the Third World. 
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There can be no doubt that the failure of che USA's “dirty war” in Vietnam had 
something to do with the reinterpretation of the history of intervention. It was 
precisely then that voices arguing the senselessness and lack of promise of inter- 
vention as a means of resolving international problems began to be heard with in- 
creasing frequercy. Some foreign Sovietologists are now applying this point of 
view to the past as well--to the events of the October Revolution andthe Civil War. 
As an example the American historian Goldhorst asserts on one hand in his recently 
published book, “The Midnight War. The American Intervention in Russia, 1918-1926", 
that the USA's decision to “interfere” in the domestic affairs of Russia was a clear 
mistake, an error made "in panic", and even a foaly, © while on the other hand he 
justifies intervention, asserting that this policy was the product of the USA's 
position as a greet power, Obligated to defend its interests and those of its allies 
in the world.! 


Of course, none of this means that the history of the intervention has faded from the 
field of vision of modern bourgeois historiography. Books on the intervention 
continue to be published both in the USA and in other countries, with the same 
ideological orientation: concealing the role of foreign imperialism in the attempt 
to suffocate the younj Soviet republic. Bourgeois authors wish to diminish, to 
belittle the role of foreign interventionists in the Civil War, but history has 
demonstrated that without the help and support of world imperialism, the struggle 
against the internal counterrevolution would have ended not in 1922 and not even in 
1920, but probably much sooner. This was persuasively demonstrated by the era of 
Soviet power's triumphant march forward. But it does not follow from this that 

the internal counterrevolution can be ignored to any extent. It and the foreign 
intervention were associated together in the most intimate fashion, melded together, 
and they pursued the same class goals. Moreover in precisely the same way that 
our revolution was an inseparable part of the world revolutionary movement, the 
intervention in Russia was, in all of its manifestations, a part of w:rld reaction, 
of international reaction, being one of its detachments. The modern counterrevolu- 
tion has taken much from the experience, ideology, policy, and tactics of the 
Russian counterrevolution (both the White movement and the “democratic counter- 
revolution"). It is very important to promptly expose the true nature of this 
“experience”, to demonstrate its antipopular essence, and its detrimental relation- 
ship to the interests of the country and the development of the world movement of 
national liberation. 


v 


There is another law of civil war in Russia that is acquiring highly important 
significance--the party's work in the army. The party's activities associated 

with winning over the old army to the side of the revolution serves as an example 
and a model in this regard. Concurrently with creating the party, V. I. Lenin 
raised the issue of work in the army. In his well-known paper “What Is to Be Done?", 
which expounded the issue of party development, he suggested the following path: 
“And as soon as our strength will allow, we must necessarily turn the most serious 
attention to propaganda and agitation among the enlisted men and officers, to 
creation of ‘military organizations’ within our party."!8 In this period, further- 
more, Vladimir Il‘ich not only developed the Marxist theory on military affairs, but 
he also actively participated in preparation of the military forces of the revolution 
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himself. It is widely known that V. I. Lenin concermed himself with creating 
military organizations--for work in the army, and fighting organizations--for 

work with and organization of the revolutionary forces. He wrote instructions to 

be followed by them, he indicated the appropriate forms of organization, and he 
recommended the resources to be used in the struggle. Relying on its own experience 
of winning over an army to the side of the revolution during World War I, the party 
continued this work into the revolution of 1917 as well, managing to get a large 
part of the army to defect to the side of the proletariat. The Bolshevik experience 
in the Red Army is especially important. On the eve of Great October, in his famous 
article “Marxism and Rebellion”, Lenin stated prophetically that if there were to 

be war with the imperialists, “we would be the most ‘warlike’ party, we will wage 
war in a truly revolutionary manner.” !9 


The party fulfilled the leader's commandment. It sent its best forces into the armv. 
A widely branched political machine was created, with more than half of its 
composition in the ranks of the army, cementing it together. Communists inspired 
the soldiers, and by personal example they encouraged them to fight for the power 
of the Soviets. These traditions are carefully preserved today as well. L. I. 
Brezhnev referred to the contemporary soldiers of the Soviet Armed Forces at the 
26th CPSU Congress: "They did not endure the severe trials that fell to the lot of 
their fathers and grandfathers. But they are faithful to the heroic traditions of 
our army and our people. "2? 


One can judge the significance of party work in the army from the fact that Lenin 
included the following requirement in his conditions for admission to the Comintern: 
"4. There must be persistent, systematic propaganda and agitation in the troops, 

and communist cells must be formed in every military unit. Communists will have 

to do this work illegally for the most part, but refusal to do such work would be 
equivalent to betraying revolutionary duty, and it would be incompatible with member- 
ship to the Third International."?! 


The leader of the revolution believed work in the army to be a law of international 
life. Modern events in a number of countries clearly confirmed his foresightedness, 
his recognitior of need for work in the army. It would be sufficient to cite one 
example--an extremely instructive one at that, of what disr-garding Lenin's command- 
ment and experience of the Civil War in Russia could lead to--Chile. Chilean 
Communist Party General Secretary (L. Korvalan) admitted at a party plenum right 
after the counterrevolutionary rebellion: "...we had not adequately prepared our- 
selves to defend the popular government.... Not only were we faced by a historically 
evolved vacuum--the absence of a military policy, but we also failed to view this 

as a problem of the entire party, and consequently of its organization and 
personnel. "2 This is the lesson that the experience of the Civil War teaches. 


Let us now go on to one more conclusion--a lesson of the Civil War that is last 

in order but first in significance. Lenin's commandment to achieve national unity 
was and is being fulfilled by the activity of the single Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 


The literature on this question is very large. This is especially true of books on 
Lenin's war program. A unique feature of historical works on Lenin's war program 


is that the authors demonstrate not only the theoretical contribution made by Lenin 
to military science but also his practical activities as a leader and organizer of 
the victory in the struggle against world imperialism. 
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During the Civil War the party Central Committee resolved all of the basic questions 
of military policy. Lenin said the following in 1919 at the eighth party congress: 
"In each meeting of the Central Committee on each major question of strategy, there 
has never been a time that the Central Committee or the Central Committee Bureau did 
not meet, and there was never a time that we did not resolve the basic questions of 
strategy."23 


Clear evidence of this can be found in the Central Committee letter "Everything for 
the Struggle Against Denikin!", written by V. I. Lenin. Denikin created “one of the 
most critical, and in all probability even the most critical moments of the socialist 
revolution."** His troops came closest of all to Moscow. Denikin's offensive 
brought the counterrevolutionary underground to life. The West began counting the 
days to the fall of Soviet power. Lenin's letter foresaw everything--both the choice 
of the main sector and the choice of the moment to go over to the counteroffensive 
against Denikin. 

Leadership by the Communist Party, a party which knows where and how to lead the 
laborers, a party of the people, and a party that gives all of its wisdom, strength, 


and experience to the use of the people--this is the main lesson, conclusion and 
commandment of the Civ. War. 
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STRATEGIC DEPLOYMENT OF SOVIET TROOPS EARLY IN WW II 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 22 May 
81)pp 26-33 


{Article, published under the heading “The Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War,” by Col S. Alferov: "Strategic Deployment of Soviet Troops in the Western 
Theater of Military Operations in 1941"] 


[Text] In World War II, strategic deployment entailed a system of government 
measures including mbilizational deployment of the armed forces, their strategic 
concentration in theaters of war and deployment in specific strategic and operational 
groupings; occupation of a forming-up place by the troops for the purposes of 
military actions; provision of cover to the army and navy against enemy strikes from the 
air, sea and land. 


Especially following World War I, aggressive imperialist countries made it their 
objective to anticipate the enemy in deployment of armed forces, and to reduce the 
time gap between declaration of war and initiation of military actions, such that 
surprise would be maintained in the attack and the strategic initiative could be 
seied from the very beginning of armed conflict. While in 1914 Germany prepared 
its armed forces simultaneously with Russia and France in 16-20 days after declara- 
tion of war, for its invasion of the Soviet Union it possessed 190 previously 
mobilized divisions, counting the troops of Finland, Romania, and Hungary. Its armed 
forces had acquired combat experience in the seizure of West European countries. In 
this case fascist Germany announced its decision to enter into war against the USSR 
only after its troops invaded Soviet territory. 


The Wehrmacht Supreme High Command “placed the requirement of ultimately swift, 
lightning destruction of the Soviet Union's armed forces at the basis of plans for 
the war against the Soviet Union...."! Attaching important significance to concealing 
its plans and ensuring surprise in the attack, the German leadership implemented 
camouflage, deception, concealment and misinformation measures on a broad scale 
during its preparations for the attack, and especially in the course of the troops’ 
advance to the border. 


All of this necessitated the greatest vigilance on the part of the Soviet Union, and 
implementation of countermeasures to place the armed forces in a state of combat 
readiness which would ensure repulsion of an attack by a large, well armed and pre- 
pared German army. In addition to increasing the strength of the Soviet Army and 
Navy, supplying them with new types of weapons and equipment in the needed quantities 











These points of view and intentions predetermined the main line in the military 
policy of the party, soviet and military leadership of the USSR in that period. 

In his time, Lenin said: “We must truly be on guard.... We are faced by the entire 
bourgeois world, which is seeking some way to suffocate us."’ The troops had to be 
outfitted with all forms of arms and equipment. With this purpose defense in- 
dustry was subjected to broad development, and a transition from a militia system 
for manning and training the army to a regular army was completed. The numerical 
strength of the Soviet Armed Forces attained more than 5 million men by mid-1941l-- 
that is, it increased by 2.8 times in comparison with 1939. In addition to intensi- , 
fying the combat and operational training of the troops and staffs by making the 
training situations as close to those of real combat as possible, we did a great 

deal of work to indoctrinate the personnel in moral and political respects, and to 
intensify perty influence in the army. At the beginning of 1940 1,500 VKP(b) 
[All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks)] members were sent to the army and navy 

to reinforce the core of communist leadership; another 3,700 were sent in June 1941.8 


On the whole, the complex of measures implemented in the prewar years to raise the 
country’s defense capabilities improved the possibilities the armed forces had for 
faster strategic deployment. This was promoted in particular by locating the 
main troop groupings along the western border and bringing the troop deployment 
sites up to the operational lines and areas. In the opinion of the Main Command 
not less than 2 weeks would have been nesded to deploy the troops and forces in 
their final formations and place them in full combat readiness. 


II 


The fascist German troops concentrated at the Soviet border at an increasing pace 
in 1941. While in February-March one division arrived by rail every 4.5 days in 
areas 150-180 km from Soviet territory, beginning on 25 May 1.5-2 formations were 
shipped each day and dropped off 60-80 km from the border. Infantry divisions 

were advanced to forming-up places 7-30 km from the border while tank and motorized 
divisions occupied forming-up places 20-30 km away. These troops were advanced 
covertly, by night marches correspondingly 12 and 4 days prior to invasion of 

the Soviet Union. Under these conditions the responding measures associated with 
deployment of the Soviet Armed Forces had to be accelerated. The following were 
the main ones. 


General Staff directives published 13 May initiated the regrouping of the Main 
Command's reserve: The 22d Army was moved from the Ural Military District to the 
vicinity of Idritsa, Sebezh and Vitebsk, the 2lst Army was moved from the Volga 
Military District to the vicinity of Chernigov and Konotop, the 19th Army was trans- 
ferred from the North Caucasus Military District to the vicinity of Cherkassy 
and Belaya Tserkov', andthe 16th Army was moved from the Transbaykal Military 
District to the vicinity of Berdichev and Proskurov. The XXV Rifle Corps was to 
move west from the Khar'kov Military District.'® In all, 28 rifle divisions and 
four army directorates were moved forward from the internal military districts: 
the strictest concealment measures were observed, and no changes in the regular 
schedule of the railroads were made. 
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and training the personnel in the ways of modern combat, we had to maximally reduce 
the time required to deploy for repulsion of a surprise enemy strike. The goal of 
this article is to briefly reveal the experience acquired by the Soviet Armed Forces 
in implementation of these aeasures before the Great Patriotic War and at its 

Start. 


I 


Considering the growing threat of fascist aggression in the late 1930's, the Communist 
Party and Soviet government did everything they could to raise the defense capa- 
bilities of the country in general, and primarily to make the defenses on the western 
border strong. The system for deploying troops and forces in the western theater 

of war, developed in the prewar years, and the planning and preparation of the first 
operation were subordinated to the requirement of Soviet military doctrine thet a 
retaliatory strike against the enemy must be decisive. “Any attack upon the 

socialist state of workers and peasants,” noted the 1936 Interim Field Service 
Regulations, “willbe repelled by the entire might of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union, and military actions will be carried over onto the territory of the enemy who 
made the attack."*’ Inasmuch as the USSR naturally could not be the attacking side, 
its entry into armed conflict for the purposes of defending revolutionary achievements 
was planned only for the event of aggression from without. 


The following was planned on the basis of the possibilities fascist Germany had for 
attacking the Soviet Union: defense by troops in the first strategic echelon* with 
the purpose of warding off the aggressor's attack and creating the conditions for 
full mobilization of the army and navy, a4 advancement and deployment of the 
second strategic echelon for a retaliatory thrust. "The operational plan for 1940 
which, following updating, was used in 1941, foresaw: 


“making all armed forces fully combat ready in the event of the threat of war; 
“immediately mobilizing the country for war; 


“deploying troops at wartime manning levels, in accordance with the mobilization 
plan; 


“concentrating and deploying all mobilized troops near the western borders, in 
correspondence with the plan of the frontier military districts and the Main Military 
Command ; 


“implementation of the measures foreseen by the operational and mobilization plans 
could be initiated only by a special government decision. “> 


The intention of the party and government to implement all possible measures to delay, 
as long as possible, a war between fascist Germany and the Soviet Union, and to win 
time to permit implementation of measures to heighten the country's defense capabili~ 
ties, had important significance to preparation for repulsion of aggression and to 
subsequent development of military actions. K. A. Meretskov recalled that in a 
discussion with him at the beginning of 1941, “I. V. Stalin noted that we would 
naturally be unable to stay out of the war until 1943. Like it or not, we will be 
drawn into it. But the possibility is not excluded that we would stay out of the 

war until 1942."° 
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The main forces of these formations had the capability for concentrating in their 
appointed areas in the first half of July. 


On 14 May the people's commissar for defense ordered the military schools to graduate 
their second-year students (by 15 June) and immediately send them to their appointed 
units. On 16 May he gave instructions to take immediate steps to hasten 
construction of fortified regions along the new border. On 15 May the General Staff 
gave permission to keep ammunition inside tanks that were presently in storage. 11 


On 27 May the troop commanders of the westerm military districts received an order 
to begin erection of frontal command posts and to finish this work by 30 July, and 
to start building command posts and outfitting artillery and antiaircraft positions; 
this work was to be completed by 15 July. !? 


In May and in the beginning of June about 800,000 reservists were called up from the 
reserves--enough to man almost 100 rifle divisions and a number of units of the air 
force and other branches of troops. | 3 Of those called up, 38,500 persons were sent 
to the fortified areas in the frontier military districts. 


Simultaneously with advancement of units and formations from internal districts, 
during the second half of June more than half of the troops of back-up echelons 

and the reserves of the frontier military districts were placed into motion with the 
purpose of locating them in areas 20-80 km from the state border, such that when the 
need arose, the field forces could assume the most advantageous operational formation. 
As an example the Kiev Special Military District received an order on 15 June to 
begin advancing five rifle corps of its back-up echelon within 2 days. They were 
to march to their appointed place in 8-12 night marches. 14 


The Soviet command took emergency steps to raise the combat readiness of the troops 
and staffs to repel possible imminent aggression. The frontier military districts 
were ordered to move their frontal directorates to field command posts between 21 and 
25 June. On 19 June they were given orders to camouflage the military units, air- 
fields and important military objectives, and to disperse their aviation. !° 


All of these measures show that in May and especially in June 1941, our party and 
government constantly increased their effort to make troops in the frontier military 
districts fully combat ready. However, Fy 22 June the fascist German troops were 
already collected together in groupings intended for actions in specific sectors, 
and they were located in forming-up places in direct proximity to the USSR state 
border; moreover they had more men and equipment than possessed by our frontier 
military districts (see table). 


Soviet troops in the first strategic echelonwereat theirpermanent location at this 
time; some of them were in camps and in the process of concentrating in new areas. 
Aviation of the frontier military districts was based at permanent airfields. Many 
formations had their artillery and antiaircraft weapons at firing ranges, and 
Sapper units were attending engineer camps. Fifty-six rifle and cavalry divisions 
and two brigades of the first echelon of the covering armies were located 5-50 km 
from the western border, while 51 divisions of the back-up cchcion were located 
50-100 km away. The back-up echelons and reserves of the districts as well as 

1l divisions directly subordinated to the People's Commissariat of Defense were 100- 
400 km from the border. Armies in the Main Command's reserve were still moving by 
rail. 
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Overall Correlation of the Troops and Armament 
of the Sides as of 22 June 1941* 


Enemy Army Groups and Armies 


Concentrated at the USSR Border Correlation 








Divisions 


Karelian and Southeastern armies 1.1:1.0 
(Finland), Army “Norway”; German: 

2 infantry divisions, 3 mountain 

rifle divisions; Finnish: 16 

infantry divisions, 2 infantry 


brigades, 1 cavalry brigade** 


Army Group “North” (18th, 16th 
armies, 4th Tank Group): 20 
infantry divisions, 3 tank divi- 
sions, 3 mechanized divisions, 

3 security divisions 


Army Group “Center” (9th, 4th 
armies, 3d, 2d tank groups), 
(OKKh) Reserve: 52 infantry 
divisions, 1l tank divisions, 

7 mechanized divisions, 1 
cavalry division, 3 security 
divisions, 2 mechanized brigades 


Army Group “South™ (German 6th, 
17th armies, Romania 3d, 4th 
armies, lst Tank Group): German: 
26 infantry divisions, 5 tank 
divisions, 2 mountain rifle 
divisions, 4 light parachute 
divisions, 4 mechanized divi- 
sions, 3 security divisions; 
Romanian: 13 infantry divi- 
sions, 2 infantry brigades, 

3 mountain rifle brigades, 

3 cavalry brigades, 1 mechan- 
ized brigade; Hungarian: 1 
infantry brigade, 1 cavalry 
brigade, 2 mechanized brigades 


1.2:1.0 


1.7:1.0 


0.8:1.0 


Soviet Frontier 
Military Districts 





Leningrad (14th, 7th, 23d 
armies): 15 rifle divisions, 
2 mechanized divisions, 

4 tank divisions, 1 rifle 


brigade 


Baltic Special (8th, llth, 
27th armies): 19 rifle divi- 
sions, 2 mechanized divisions, 
4 tank divisions, 1 rifle 


brigade 


Western Special (3d, 10th, 
4th, 13th armies): 24 rifle 
divisions, 12 tank divisions, 
2 cavalry divisions, 6 
mechanized divisions 


Kiev Special (5th, 6th, 26th, 
12th armies) and Odessa 
(9th Army): 45 rifle divi- 
sions, 20 tank divisions, 

5 cavalry divisions, 10 
mechanized divisions*** 


Combat Equipment and Armament 


Tanks and assault guns-~-about 2.9:1.0 
4,300 

Guns and mortars--47,200 1.3:1.0 

Warplanes--4,980 3.2:1.0 


Tanks of new types--1,475 


Guns and mortars--37,500 


Warplanes of recent design-- 
1,540 


[Footnotes on following page] 
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*"Istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voynny 1939-1945" {History of the Second 
World War 1939-1945], Vol 4, 1975, p 32 (diagram), 21, 25-26. 
**Two brigades are treated as equaling one division. 

***One hundred forty-four rifle divisions had a strength of 8,000 men 
each (the wartime manning requirement was 14,483), and the rest of 
the divisions had from 600 to 6,000 men. Concurrently the enemy's 
divisions had the full complement of personnel, arms and transporta- 
tion. Their manning levels were 16,800 for infantry divisions, 
14,000 for motorized divisions, and 16,000 for tank divisions (see 
"50 let Vooruzhennykh Sil SSSR" [50 Years of the USSR Armed Forces], 
Voyenizdat, 1968, pp 235, 251). 








On 22 June German troops right at the state border were opposed by single subunits 
of divisions in the first echelon of the covering armies, as well as by about 
100,000 border troops (47 land and six naval border detachments, 9 separate 
commandant's offices, and 1l regiments of operational troops of the People's 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs). 





Thus even though major steps were taken in summer 1941 to prepare for final deploy- 
ment of the Soviet Armed Forces on the western border, the rate of concentration of 
advancing troops was such that operational groupings could not be created until the 
end of June, and the strategic grouping as a whole could not be formed until mid-July. 


Ii! 


On 22 June, at 0030 hours, the command of the Baltic, Western and Kiev Special and 
the Leningrad and Odessa military districts received a directive signed by USSR 
People’s Commissar of Defense Marshal of the Soviet Union S. K. Timoshenko and 

Chief of General Staff Army General G. K. Zhukov. In it, the military district 
commanders were warned that German troops might attack on 22-23 June. It also indi- 
cated that the attack may begin with provocative actions; therefore the task of our 
troops was to not yield to any sort of provocation that could elicit major complica- 
tions. However, the directive went on to emphasize the need for keeping the 
districts in full combat readiness, and for countering a possible surprise thrust 

by the enemy. The directive obligated the troop commanders to: a) covertly occupy 
fire positions in fortified regions on the state border during the night of 22 June; 
b) disperse all aviation, including troop aviation, among temporary airfields and 
meticulously camouflage it before dawn; c) make all units combat ready, and disperse 
and conceal the troops; d) make air defenses combat ready without calling up addi- 
tional registered personnel. Prepare all measures to black-out cities and facili- 
ties. No other measures were to be implemented without special instructions con- 
tained in a directive. !® 


The districts received the directive at about one o'clock in the morning. At 0225 
hours the armies dispatched the appropriate orders. But they arrived in the troops 
very late, after the enemy's invasion in some cases. 


Capitalizing on the element of surprise in its attack and having created a three- 
and fourfold superiority in men and equipment in the sectors of the main thrusts, 
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the enemy command was able to advance its strike groupings 35-50 km in some sectors 
within the very first day of the war. 


Meanwhile the signal to place the naval forces in alert status No 1 was transmitted 
by telegraph, with a telephone back-up, after 2300 hours on 21 June. As a result 
“at 0240 hours all of the fleet's ships and units were already in full combat readi- 
ness. No one was caught. unawares”, ! and enemy aviation was unable to sink a single 
Soviet ship in its raid on the first day of the war. 


In the Odessa Military District, where aviation had been dispersed among temporary 
airfields on 21 June, the enemy destroyed only three airplanes in the first day of 
of the war,'? while the rest of the districts lost a total of 1,200 airplanes. 


It was believed from an assessment of the fascist military leadership's designs 
that the main thrust would be made against the Ukraine. In fact, however, out of 
three possible strategic sectors, the enemy concentrated his main efforts on the 
Smolensk sector, while the quantity of field forces and formations was greatest in 
the Kiev Special Military District in comparison with the other districts. Addi- 
tional reserves had to be called in from remote regions to the Smolensk sector, 
which meant a loss in time, so precious in this situation. 


The Soviet Armed Forces found themselves facing the urgent mission of completing 
their deployment in the shortest time possible, so that they could not only halt 

the enemy's offensive but also cause him tangible losses, go over to decisive actions, 
and destroy the enemy. On 23 June the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet announced 
the mobilization of reservists born in 1905-1918. All functions of government 

organs associated with defense and with maintaining public order and state security 
were transferred to military authorities. As of 1 July 5.3 million persons were 
mobilized into the army and navy, 96 formations were added to those existing, and 

the Baltic, Western and Kiev special military districts were reorganized respectively 
into the Northwestern, Western and Southwestern fronts on 22 June, while the Leningrad 
district was reorganized as the Northern Front on 24 June. The Southern Front was 
created on 25 June out of the directorate of the Moscow district, the 9th Army of 

the Odessa district and the 18th Army of the Southwestern Front. Field forces, 
formations and units began to be formed intensively in the internal districts, 

and sent to the operating army. 


On 30 June the VKP(b) Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and 

the USSR Council of People's Commissars created the State Defense Committee. On 

23 June the General Headquarters of the Main Command was formed, it was renamed on 

10 July as the Supreme Command General Headquarters, and on 8 August it was renamed 
the Supreme High Command General Headquarters. The main commands of strategic 
sectors were created on 10 July with the purpose of coordinating the efforts of 
operational field forces. The main commands included the northwestern (Northern 

and Northwestern fronts, North and Red Banner Baltic fleets), western (Western Front), 
and southwestern (Southwestern and Southern fronts, and the Black Sea Fleet). 


By December 1941 the Soviet Armed Forces already possessed eight operating fronts 
and four separate armies; by the end of this month the number of field directorates 
in the combined-arms armies increased from 27 to 58. Two hundred eight-six rifle 
divisions were formed anew, to include 24 militia divisions. Simultaneously 124 











divisions were disbanded in connection with high losses, and 22 were created out 

of formations from other branches of troops. The armored and mechanized troops 
;ossessed seven Givisions, 76 separate brigades and 100 separate battalions. Seventy- 
two antitank regiments were created anew.“ Formations and units of other armed 
services and branches of troops were also subjected to significant quantitative 
enlargement and reorganization. 


Attentively unalyzing the development of the international situation, the Communist Party 
and Soviet government clearly understood that sooneror later, fascist Germany would 
attempt to attack the Soviet Union in its program of world conquest. Therefore, 
while not weakening their struggle to keep the peace, they took all steps to make 

the Soviet Armed Forces capable, in the event of war, of meeting the enemy armed, 

and successfully defending the freedom and independence of the socialist countries. 


Following government directives published at a time when the threat of fascist 
aggression was growing, the Soviet military command implemented a large number of 
measures for strategic deployment of the troops on the western borders of the USSR. 
Troops of the frontier military districts were supplemented with reservists and 

with field forces and formations brought in from deep within the country, and their 
logistics were improved. The armies in the first echelons of the districts underwent 
reorganization and rearmament. Efforts to prepare the theater of war, and especially 
the western regions of Belorussia, the Ukraine and Moldavia, which had just joined 
the Soviet Union, were hastened. 


In 1941 the frontier military districts made an extensive effort to build and man 
fortified regions along the state border. Moreover they built new airfields and 
rebuilt old ones, they created fuel and ammunition dumps, and they improved the 
road network and communications. The troops continued to receive new armament and 
equipment. The tremendous volume of work demanded large expenditures of effort, 
resources and time. 


The Soviet government and its armed forces still needed more time to finish concen- 
trating and deploying the troops in accordance with the country's defense plan. 

In this case it was important to deprive the Germans of even the slightest cause 

for attacking the Soviet Union. Therefore the Soviet command tried "to do nothing 
within the border zone itself that might provoke the fascists or somehow hasten their 
attack on us; to implement measures that were necessary to strengthen the oa * 
defense capab ‘ities but which could not be detected by German reconnaissance." 


At the same time the situation favored an attack upon the USSR by fascist Germany. 
The Wehrmacht covertly deployed and concentrated its attack groupings in advantageous 
sectors to achieve its aggressive plans. The fascist German command felt itself 

free to choose the time to start the attack. 


Thus although the most important decisions and measures adopted by the Communist 
Party and the Soviet government did play a tremendous role in the deployment of the 
Soviet Armed Forces on the eve of the war, many of these measures were left unful- 
filled in view of a number of objective and subjective causes, among which a mistake 
in determining the time and the possible means of invasion of our country by fascist 
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Germany had the decisive significance. "When the operational plans were drawn up... 
the new means of warfare in the initial period of a war were for practical purposes 
totally unaccounted for. The People's Commissariat of Defense and the General 

Staff felt that a war between two large powers such as Germany and the Soviet Union 
would begin with the participation of both sides in accordance with the traditional 
scheme: The main forces would go to battle several days after the frontier encounters 
begin. Fascist Germany was assumed to be experiencing conditions identical to ours 

in relation to concentration and deployment. In fact, however, the forces and the 
conditions were far from equal. "22 The enemy obtained temporary but significant 
advantages with the assumption of combat activities. 


The experience of strategic deployment of Soviet troops in the Great Patriotic . 
War persuasively demonstrated that the Communist Party and Soviet government did 

a very great deal not only to repel the treacherous attack upon the Soviet Union by 

fascist Germany but also for the victory over fascism. At the same time the combat 

experience teaches us that before the start of war, we must possess forces and re- 

sources in a state of combat readiness which would ensure repulsion of a surprise 

attack without additional mass mobilization, without major regroupings, and without 

the need for reorganizing troops in the initial period of war. Several versions of 
contingency plans, prepared beforehand, for repelling aggression and conducting the 

first operations would be necessary as well. These plans must thoroughly account 

for the particular designs and actions of the enemy. ‘This experience is being . 
accounted for today. The Armed Forces of the Soviet Union are in constant readiness 
to offer a worthy rebuff to any aggressor. 
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COOPERATION OF GROUND FORCES AND RIVER FLOTILLAS IN WW II 


Moscow VOYENNO-iSTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 34-40 


{Article, published under the heading “The Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War," by Candidate of Historical Sciences Capt Ist Rank A. Usikov: “Some Aspects 
of Cooperation of River Military 7lotillas With Ground Forces") 


{Text} A significant amount of experience was acquired during the Great Patriotic 
War in joint combat activities by ground troops and river military flotillas. 

The reason for this is that the latter participated in many defensive and offensive 
Operations. The battles of Kiev, Stalingrad, Belgrade, Budapest, Bratislava, Vienna, 
Berlin, Harbin and a number of cities were associated with crossings of major water 
obstacles, with the seizure and retention of bridgeheads, with offenses waged along 
river banks, and with the ferrying of sizeable numbers of ground troops and equipment, 
often in the presence of mines. 


In the first period of war the Danube, Pinsk and Volga flotillas participated 
actively in defensive operations of the ground troops in regions contiguous with 
the Danube, Dniepr, Pripyat', Berezina and Volga river basins. 


The Danube Flotilla (commander, Rear Admiral N. 0. Abramov, chief of staff Captain 
2d Rank V. V. Grigor'yev) was within the composition of the Black Sea Fleet. At the 
peginning of the war it was operationally subordinated to the 14th Rifle Corps, 9th 
Separate Army, Southern Front. One of the unique features of the flotilla was its 
location on the border. For the most part its equipment was 300-1,000 meters from 
the enemy. This predetermined the nature of its combat activities. 


On 22 June, at 0415 hours, the Danube silence was broken by artillery volleys. 
Maneuvering under enemy battery fire, the ships returned counterbattery fire. The 
enemy tried to cross the river. Monitors, motor gunboats and shore batteries 
repelled the enemy onslaught in cooperation with the forces of the corps. On 22 June 
the flotilla's ships and batteries fired 1,600 shells. About 20 attempted assault 
landings were foiled. ! 


In subsequent days the enemy tried to cross the Danube more than once, but jointly 
with the flotilla, troops of thel4th Rifle Corps kept them from doing so. 
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The command knew that the Danube Flotilla could complete its missions successfully 
only in close coordination with the ground troops. Therefore Rear Admiral N. 0. 
Abramov gave instructions to the flotilla chief of staff to link up with the commander 
of the 14 Rifle Corps by telephone, and then travel to Bolgrad to obtain permission 
to land an assault party that could seize a bridgehead on the opposite bank. These 
instructions were fulfilled. 


On 25 June, with artillery support from the flotilla's ships and shore batteries, 

a company of border troops from the 79th Border Detachment was landed by motor 
gunboats on the Satu-Nou Peninsula, from which the enemy was shelling Izmail. In 

a short encounter the assault landing force destroyed the peninsula's garrison, 
capturing 70 men.“ On that same day, on instructions from the commander of the 

l4dth Rifle Corps, ships delivered a rifle battalion, and on the next day a regiment, 
to the enemy bank. With support from ships and shore batteries, the assault landing 
force captured a bridgehead more than 70 km long. The success enjoyed by the ground 
troops jointly with seamen of the Danube Flotilla had great significance. Having 
beatcnoffthe enemy's attack, they occupied a vast bridgehead on enemy territory and 
held it for more than 20 days. As was noted by naval commander in chief Fleet 
Admiral of the Soviet Union S. G. Gorshkov, this forced the enemy to allocate 
sizeable forces to fight the assault troops, thus weakening his pressure on our 
troops in the main sectors. 3 


The Pinsk Flotilla was created in June 1940. Its main base was at Pinsk, and its 
rear base was in Kiev. It was subordinated directly to the people's commissar of 
of the navy, while in operational respects it fell under the troop commander of the 
Western Special Military District. The flotilla (commander, Rear Admiral D. D. 
Rogachev) took part in serious defensive combat within the first days of the war. 
Pinding itself between the enemy's army groups "Center" and “South” and our Western 
and Southwesterm fronts, it supported the ground units with fire. 


The main forces of the Pinsk Flotilla were brought together into three detachments-- 
Berezina, Pripyat' (within the composition of the Western Front) and Dniepr (within 
the composition of the Southwestern Front)--in the interests of organization and 
maintenance of coordination with the troops, in response to a directive of the 
people's commissar of the navy and the chief of General Staff on 11 July 1941. 

The Berezina detachment interacted with the 2lst Army, the Pripyat’ detachment 
worked with units of the 4th and 5th armies, and the Dniepr detachment fought with 
units of the 26th and 38th armies. The detachments contained monitors, gunboats, 
armored launches and other ships and subunits. 


In mid-July ships of the Berezina detachment supported units of the 232d Rifle 
Division, 66th Rifle Corps, 2lst Army with artillery fire and struck enemy crossings 
and accumulations of enemy troops. In the following days, through 20 August, they 
provided artillery support to units of the 2lst Army and covered the crossing of 

its troops. 


The Pripyat' ship detachment occupied positions within 1.5 km of the front line, 
holding the most important road sections under fire. Having fire observation 

posts in the combat formations of the rifle units and possessing well organized 
telephone and radio communication with them, the ships maintained effective fire 
against the advancing enemy and supported the counterattacks by our units. Presence 
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of a detachment of ships on the Pripyat’ helped to close the gap between the Western 
and Southwestern fronts. 


The Dniepr detachment covered the withdrawal of troops south of Kiev at Tripol', 
Rzhishchev and Kanev, and it foiled the enemy's attempts to cross the Mmiepr on the 
move and covered the crossings of our troops. 


When in the second half of August Kiev found itself directly threatened from the 
north, the command of the Southwestern Front ordered Rear Admiral D. D. Rogachev 

to create a Kiev detachment of ships and to concentrate these forces north of Kiev, 
by Pripyat* and Dniepr crossings. The Chernigov detachment was formed to support the 
crossing of units of the 5th Army in the vicinity of Chermmigov. On 15-19 September 
the flotilla's ships covered the withdrawal of troops from the vicinity of Kiev to 
the left bank of the Dniepr, and they kept the enemy from crossing the river on the 
move. 


Thus in the first, especially grave months of the Great Patriotic War, the Pinsk 
Flotilla affectively interacted with troops of the Western and Southwestern fronts 
in river operational sectors. Although the actions of individual groups of ships 
were tactical in scale, the flotilla as a whole performed operational missions. 
These included covering the boundary between the Southwestern and Wester fronts 

on the Pripyat', protecting frontal crossings on the Dniepr south and north of Kiev, 
and assisting troops of the 37th Army to hold the Kiev operational bridgehead on the 
right bank of the Dniepr. 


The Volga Flotilla was formed in October 1941. Rear Admiral D. D. Rogachev was 
appointed flotilla commander in February 1942. 


As of 22 July 1942 the formations within the flotilla's composition were in the 
process of concentrating in the following areas: Ist River Squadron--in the vicinity 
of Saratov, 2d River Squadron--south of Stalingrad at Krasnoarmeysk, a separate 
minesweeping squadron--in Stalingrad. The FKP (flag bridge), staff and political 
department of the flotilla were deployed in Stalingrad, and the rear bases were de- 
ployed in Kamyshin and Vladimirovka. 


Order No 8/148 of the Supreme High Command General Headquarters, dated 24 July 1942, 
operationally subordinated the Volga Flotilla to the commander of the Stalingrad 
Front.* Order No 00130/OP dated 28 July 1942 assigned the following missions to 

the flotilla: "...a) be prepared to support the actions of ground troops on the 
Stalingrad defense perimeter; b) secure lanes of communication on the Volga in the 
Kamyshin-Astrakhan' section; c) keep enemy troops from crossing the Volga; d) provide 
strong cover to the flotilla base, and prevent the enemy from affecting the continuous 
operation of the river ports of Saratov, Kamyshin, Stalingrad and Astrakhan'; 

d) protect the crossing of troops and cargo on the access routes across the Volga. 
This same order instructed the flotilla commander to draw up, by 29 July, a plan 
for the flotilla's combat activities associated with the performance of its opera- 
tional missions, submit the plan for approval, and send his own liaison officer to 
the headquarters of the Stalingrad Front. All of this was done successfully. 


#5 


Beginning in late July, German aviation began intensive bombing of the port of Stalin- 
grad and vessels of the Volga steamship line, and laying electromagnetic mines in 
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river fairways. The situation demanded immediate steps to organize mine and anti- 


aircraft defense for the Volga line of communication. On 29 July the military council 


of the Stalingrad Front made the flotilla commander responsible for sweeping and 
destroying the mines. He was given the authority to open and close fairways, and 
to regulate vessel routes and speeds. This water line of communication, which had 
strategic significance, handled a large flow of military and national economic 
traffic. It was also used to carry fuel from Baku which, as CPSU Central Committee 
General Secretary, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Comrade 

L. I. Brezhnev said at a solemm meeting in Baku on 22 September 1978, “allowed our 
tanks and airplanes to continue mortal combat with fascism. "© 


According to an operational directive of the commander of the Stalingrad Front, 
beginning on the morning of 6 August the Volga Flotilla was to perform the following 
missions in close coordination with units of the 64th Army: a) assist the 15th 
Guards Rifle Division, defending the left portion of the southern sector of the 
perimeter, in preventing an enemy breakthrough from the north in the direction of 
Raygorod; b) in the event that the enemy were to approach the Volga south of the 
defense perimeter, keep him from crossing to the river's east bank; c) continue 
intensive efforts to clear enemy mines from the Volga channel so as to ensure 

normal shipping. ’ 


On 23 August units of the enemy's 14th Tank Corps broke through to the Volga north of 
Stalingrad, in the vicinity of Latoshinka and Rynok. A tank brigade, an antitank 
artillery regiment and a composite battalion of the flotilla's seamen were sent to 
the Sukhaya Mechetka ravine in order to liquidate this grouping. The Northern Ship 
Group was created for their support. From this time on, the flotilla systematically 
supported ground troops with artillery fire. 


The flexibility and continuity of coordination depended in many ways on the effi- 
ciency of the Volga Flotilla's staff. As of September the flotilla's flag bridge 
(FKP) was deployed near the frontal commander's command post. The FKP's of the 
river squadrons were located on staff launches or armored launches. The flotilla 
FKP possessed radio and telephone communication with the staffs of the fronts, the 
armies and subordinated formations and units. 


One of the most important directions in the flotilla's activities in behalf of the 
ground forces was organizing shipments and providing security to crossings. A 
separate minesweeping squadron and its attached armored launches were subordinated 
operationally, in regard to shipping and crossing problems, to the frontal chief 

of engineering troops, who possessed an operational group responsible for management 
of crossings. A liaison officer of the minesweeping squadron was permanently 
assigned to this operational group. 


On 24 September the responsibility for providing security to the crossings of the 
62d Army was imposed on the Volga Flotilla by a decree of the Southeastern Front's 
military council. Under difficult conditions and in the face of continuous harrass-~- 
ment by enemy artillery and aviation, the ships made 35,400 trips and carried more 
than 120,000 men, over 13,000 tons of cargo and more than 400 motor vehicles to the 
Volga's right bank.'° Marshal of the Soviet Union V. I. Ghuykov, former commander 
of the 62d Army, wrote: “Let me say this briefly about the role played by the 
flotilla's seamen and their heroism: Had they not been there, the 62d Army may have 
perished without ammunition and without food, and it would not have fulfilled its 
mission.” 
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In the second period of the war ships of the Volga Flotilla interacted with the 
ground troops in the defeat of the enemy at Stalingrad. The Stalingrad Operational 
Ship Group (consisting of two gunboats, 15 armored launches and four minesweepers) 
was created in November to provide artillery support and security to the crossing 

of troops and cargo over the Volga. It was headed by the commander of the lst River 
Squadron, Rear Admiral S. M. Vorob'yev. This ship group actively participated in 
combat activities, providing fire support to the troops. Coordination was maintained 
in relation to missions, lines, and time. It entailed unification of the fire, 
attacks, and movements of the units and ships. 


The experience of coordinating the river flotillas with the ground troops was 
meticulously analyzed and generalized by the Main Naval Staff. In this regard the 
“Manual on Actions Conducted Jointly by Ground Troops With the Navy and Military 
River Flotillas,” published in 1943, had important significance. 


The accumulated experience was also reflected in the draft 1943 Red Army Field 
Service Regulations. They noted that “continuous and close communication between 
the commanders of the troops and the river flotilla is a prerequisite of their joint 
actions. Communication is best when command posts are located together. If command 
posts must be located separately, exchange of liaison officers between the staffs 

is mandatory."'* Article 898 of the manual stated that river flotillas perform 
missions of the following sort: 


“cooperation with ground troops in fire and movement in their actions along waterways, 
and during defense and crossing of rivers; river breakthroughs, independently and 
jointly with the troops, with the purpose of bypassing and enveloping the enemy's 
riverside flanks; 


protection of the flanks of friendly troops against their bypass and envelopment 
by the enemy along a river and on an opposite bank; 


“protection of rear services against attacks by enemy river forces; 


“attacks (raids) upon the enemy's riverside posts and rear services; 


“provision of security to water crossings."!? 


These missions were executed in the subsequent actions of the river flotillas. 


Following the victory at Kursk the Soviet troops went over to the offensive on a 
broad front, and in September they reached the Dmiepr, having captured a number of 
bridgeheads on its right bank. The subsequent operations of our troops involved 
crossing the Dniepr, Berezina, and other large rivers. Considering this, the 
Supreme High Command decided to form the Dniepr Military Flotilla, which was created 
on 14 September 1943. 


In the third period of the war the Dniepr Flotilla (commander, Captain lst Rank, 

and as of 25 September 1944, Rear Admiral V. V. Grigor'yev; chief of staff, Captain 
2d Rank K. M. Balakirev) was operationally subordinated to the commander of the 

lst Belorussian Front. Coordinating with the ground troops, it fought on the Dniepr, 
Berezina, Pripyat', Western Bug, Vistula, Oder, and Spree rivers. In the Bobruysk 
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Operation the flotilla provided artillery support to the crossings of our troops 
and prevented enemy crossings, dropped assault landing forces, and dealt with mines.!* 


The flotilla command devoted a great deal of attention to organizing coordination 
with armies, corps and divisions during the preparatory period. Such coordination 
was achieved through joint writing of plans, joint reconnaissance, maintenance of 
continuous communication between interacting formations, personal communication with 
formation commanders, and exchange of liaison officers between staffs. 


During the Dniepr Flotilla’s combat activities in the Bobruysk sector its FKP 

was deployed on a staff ship in Rechitsa, the VPU [auxiliary control post] was located 
in the settlement of Yakimov, and tne FKP of the lst River Squadron was located in 
the village of Stuzhka. 


On the morning of 24 June 1944 the flotilla's ships participated in intense artillery 
preparation. Then they provided effective artillery support to units of the 

195th Rifle Corps, 65thArmy andthe 53d Rifle Corps, 48th Army in their offensive 
along the banks of the Berezina, and they dropped assault landing forces. The 
commander of the °3d Rifle Corps gave a high assessment to the actions of the 

Dniepr seamen. He noted that the ships helped to liquidate the fascist Zdud-Parichi 
grouping and promoted swift advance of our troops. 15 


Moving in the course of the offensive, the flag bridge constantly kept close to the 
army and corps command posts. Continuous communication was maintained with the 
frontal and army staffs by means of technical resources and officers. The flotilla 
commander's VPU was located near the operating ship formations, and in the concluding 
stage of annihilation of the enemy's Bobruysk grouping it was deployed on a launch. 
The command posts cf the lst Squadron and battalions were located in direct proximity 
to the command posts of the operating corps and divisions. 


During combat in the Bobruysk sector ships annihilated and suppressed 25 artillery 
and mortar batteries, six tanks, four ammunition dumps, 10 ammunition trains and 
44 earth-and-timber emplacements. 


Concurrently with providing support to advancing formations, on 27-29 June the 
flotilla’s ships crossed troops of the 48th Army over the Berezina. They carried 
66,000 men as well as 700 guns, 850 mortars, 500 motor vehicles carrying ammunition 
and other freight, 7,000 animal-drawn carts and more than 7,000 horses. 


Subsequently in the Belorussian operation the flotilla assisted troops in the 
Luninets-Pinsk sector. Here, between 28 June and 14 July, seamen destroyed 28 
artillery and mortar batteries, 19 lone guns and 69 machinegun emplacements, they 
razed 23 bunkers, they demolished six ammunition dumps, and they killed and captured 
more than 1,500 Germans. !® 


The experience in coordination acquired by the flotilla in the Belorussian opera- 
tion was developed further in the Berlin operation. The following missions were 
imposed on the Dniepr Flotilla by Operational Directive No 0527 published on 7 April 
1945 by the commander of the lst Belorussian Front: providing cover to crossings 
on the Oder River against strikes by enemy river vessels, and providing defense 
against mines on the river within the frontal zone; assisting army troops to cross 
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the Oder River, using the flotilla‘s warships and auxiliary vessels; jointly with 

ground troops, preventing, by antiaircraft fire fromships, aviation from laying mincs 

and bombing crossings and other objectives within the river zone. The directive 

ordered the lst Squadron to coordinate its actions with the 5th Shock Army, the 

2d Squadron was to coordinate with the 8th Guards Army, and the 3d Squadron was to 

interact with the 33d Army. The commanders of these armies were to assign missions 

to the squadrons for specific phases of the offensive, coordinating these missions 

each time with the flotilla commander. The front's chief of rear services and 

the chief of the engineer directorate had to provide assistance to the flotilla ‘ 
when ships were operating in the vicinities of bridges and temporary crossings over 

the Oder not engineered for vessel travel.'!’ In order to fulfill this directive, 

the commander of the Dniepr Flotilla met with the commanders of the 5th Shock Army, ° 
the 8th Guards Army and the 33d Army. He briefed these commanders on the composition 

of the forces that were to be attached to the armies, and he described the capabili- 

ties of the squadrons. 


The flotilla flag bridge and the squadron command posts were deployed near the 

command posts of the front, armies and corps with which the river squadrons inter- 

acted. The flotilla staff established dependable communication with the staffs of 

the lst and 2d Belorussian fronts as well as with the armies and corps controlling 

the sectors in which its ships were to operate. Liaison officers from the armies 

with which the squadrons were interacting were present at the flotilla's FKP. All | 
problems concerned with joint actions were resolved through personal communication 
between the squadron commanders of the flotilla and the corps and division commanders. 


During the operation the ships effectively performed all of their missions. They 
destroyed 36 artillery and mortar batteries and 11 separate guns, knocked 15 tanks 
out of action, brought down 23 | pene and destroyed 23 earth-and-timber emplace- 
ments and 68 machinegun positions. 8 


The Danube flotilla was reformed on order of the Supreme High Command General Head- 
quarters when the Soviet Army reached the Dnestr!? (flotilla commander, Rear Admiral 
and, as of 25 September 1944, Vice Admiral S. G. Gorshkov, and as of 12 December 
1944, Rear Admiral G. N. Kholostyakov; chief of staff, Captain lst Rank A. V. Sverdlov). 


The nature of the flotilla's combat activities was governed by the missions of the 
2d and 3d Ukrainian fronts in this sector. Subordinated directly to the command 
of the Black Sea Fleet, it was concurrently a resource of the frontal command, and 
its squadrons coordinated with the front's formationsin their behalf. 


The first serious mission of the Danube flotilla was the crossing of the Dnestr 

River (up to 13 km wide) at the time of the Iasi-Kishinev operation. The landing 

of tactical assault forces and artillery support to ground troops were the dominant 

forms of assistance provided in the Belgrade, Budapest and Vienna offensive opera- . 
tions. Usually both of these missions were executed together. In 9 months of con- 

tinuous combat the flotilla landed 20 assault landing forces. It ferried more than 

900,000 persons, 1,500 tanks and self-propelled guns, 7,000 guns and mortars and 

450,000 tons of various cargo. The ships traveled up the Danube more than 2,000 km 

in force, destroying about 600 mines along the way. 





Thus during the Great Patriotic War, as a rule the river flotillas were a resource 
of the central command, which made the most sensible and fullest use of their 
strength. 


Their continuous interaction with grourd troops was ensured through prompt deployment 
of the FKP's of the flotilla commanders near the command posts of the fronts to which 
they were operationally subordinated, and through deployment of the command posts of 
ship formation commanders near the command posts of the armies, corps and divisions 
with which they were interacting. 
Liaison officers played an important role in maintaining continuous coordination. 
Presence of naval officers in the combined-arms staffs permitted more-flexible use 
of the flotilla’s men and equipment. 
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BELORUSSIAN OPERATION: ARMY ACTIONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 41-47 


{[Article, published under the heading “The Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War,” by Candidate of Historical Sciences Maj Gen N. Glazunov: “The 3lst Army 
at the Concluding Stage of the Belorussian Operation") 


{Text} After Minsk was liberated and the Soviet troops attained a line extending 
through Polotsk, Lake Naroch', Molodechno and west of Nesvizh, the first phase of 
Operation “Bagration” came to an end. On 4 July 1944 the Supreme High Command 
General Headquarters assigned the next missions to the fronts. The troops of the 

3d Belorussian Front were to exploit the offensive, making their main thrust toward 
Molodechno and Vil‘no and, not later than 10-12 July, liberate Vilnius and Lida, 
reach the Neman and seize a bridgehead on its west bank.! ‘The frontal commander 
gave the following mission to troops of the 3lst Army (commander, Lieutenant General 
Vv. V. Glagolev) operating within the composition of this front:* In coordination 
with the 3d Guards Cavalry and 2d Guards Tatsino Tank Corps, and without waiting 

for the approach of the 33d Army, it was to continue to advance and capture the 

city and railroad terminal of Lida; next, interacting with troops of the 2d Belo- 
russian Front, it was to liberate Grodno, cross the Neman and reach the state border 
of the usSR. ? 


Because more than half of the army's forces took part in the destruction of enemy 
troops surrounded east of Minsk and because the German command did not have signi- 
ficant reserves or continuous, well-prepared lines of defense within this army's 
sector of advance, the army began the second phase of the operation with limited 
quantities of men and equipment. Under these conditions in order to maintain the 
planned rate of advance, it was decided to have forward detachments from each rifle 
division of corps in the army's assault echelon pursue the withdrawing enemy. Their 
composition varied. In most cases they included one or two rifle battalions, a 
sapper platoon, a reconnaissance platoon, an artillery battalion or a regiment of 
self-propelled guns, and an antitank battery. Command over such a detachment was 
usually exercised by a deputy division commander. 


The forward detachments pushed 20-30 km ahead of the main forces of the divisions, 
captured important enemy communication centers, divided the wichdrawing troops into 
parts and ensured uninterrupted advance of the army's main forces." Fighter and 
ground-attack aviation interacted closely with them. 
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The remaining forces of the divisions mopped up fascist troops in the largest 
defensive strongpoints remaining within the rear of the forward detachments. 


The execution of two missions in parallel--continuation of the westward advance and 
participation in the elimination of the Minsk encirclement--forced the army to in- 
crease the depth of its operational formation to 80-100 km in the first phase of 

the operation. It became more and more difficult to organize coordination of the 
troops under such conditions, though commanders at all levels were able to manage 
this task. After the Minsk sector was transferred to the 33d Army, one more complex 
mission arose. The front of the army had to be evened out within the shortest time 
possible. Formations and units remaining in the vicinity of Minsk were quickly moved 
west to join up with the army's main forces. This was done in 3 days. 


On 8 July Lieutenant General N. S. Oslikovskiy's 3d Guards Cavalry Corps reached the 
3lst Army's zone of advance. While remaining operationally subordinated to the 
front, it interacted with the forward detachments of the divisions and assisted the 
uninterrupted forward motion of the main forces. On the following day the forward 
detachment of the 88th Rifle Division broke the resistance of enemy troops defending 
on the west bank of the Zhizhma, crossed it and captured several population centers. 
The 192d Division approached the city of Lida. Further south, divisions of the 
36th Corps (commander, Major General K. I. Provalov) were advancing, and part of the 
forces of the 2d Guards Tatsino Tank Corps. (commander, Major General of Tank Troops 
A. S. Burdeynyy) concentrated behind them.°> ‘The 113th Corps (commander, Major 
General N. N. Oleshev), which consisted of the 174th, 173d and 62d rifle divisions, 
was in the vicinity of the city of Ivenets during this time. 


Despite the significant difficulties that arose in connection with the shortage of 
fuel, and despite the fact that the rear services of the formations had fallen behind 
due to the high rate of advance, the army troops continued to advance persistently 

in the direction of Lida and Grodno, pushing toward the Neman on a broad front. 

Under these conditions the German command never had enough time to create strong 
defenses on advantageous lines. 


Supreme High Command General Headquarters liaison officer, Chief of General Staff 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. M. Vasilevskiy, who was with the troops of the 3d 
Belorussian Front at that time, wrote later in his memoirs: “By this time the 

3lst Army had taken Lida."© ‘This happened in the evening of 9 July. The 192d Rifie 
Division, 7lst Corps (commander, Lieutenant General P. K. Koshevoy) and the 3d Guards 
Cavalry Corps destroyed German troops defending in this region on the move and liber- 
ated the city which, as was stated in an order written by the supreme commander in 
chief, was a “large railroad junction and an important German defensive strongpoint 
in the Grodno sector."’ On the next day the 174th Rifle Division, which had 
participated in the destruction of surrounded German troops at Minsk and which 
caught up with the forward formations in 2 days (to become a part of the 36th Corps), 
reached Lida and its vicinity concurrently with the 220th Rifle Division. 


In this situation two circumstances significantly influenced the further course 
of the 3lst Army's combat activities. First, its troops had advanced far westward 


while the neighboring armies--the lith Guards operating on the right and the 50th 
fighting on the left--had fallen somewhat behind, and the flanks were exposed. 
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Second, by this time all of the divisions had drawn together in the vicinity of Lida, 
and the corps were at full battle strength. Considering this, on 9 July the army 
commander was compelled to take the necessary steps and make corrections in the 
actions of the corps in the two subsequent days. 


























Actions of Troops of the 3lst Army in the Concluding Phase of the Belorussian Operation 





Key: 

l. Lida 21. Shandubra 

2. Radun’ 22. Druskininkay 
3. Rudnay 23. Mitsyuny 

4. Vasilyashni 24. Merech’ 

5. Martsinkantse 25. Neman 

6. Likhoch' 26. Krikshtany 

7. Pozheche 27. Radzivilovichi 
8. Nova Ruda 28. Sneychany 

9. Nova Dvur 29. Leypuny 
10. Ostryna 30. Bartoshuny 

11. Ozery 31. Koptsovo 

12. Grodno 32. Seyny 

13. Grandichi 33. Budvets 

14. Berezhany 34. Przhetok 

15. Shembelevtse 35. Gedz' 
16. Lestnitsa 36. Rzhandavy 

17. Gozha 37. Sopotskin 
18. Mel‘niki 38. Avgustovskiy Canal 
19. Shabany 39. Avgustovskiy Forest 
20. Privalke 40. At the end of 
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The army commander gave the 7lst Corps (88th, 192d and 33lst divisions) the mission 

of reaching, by the end of 10 July, a line extending through Madyushi, Maguny and 
Radun* (about 40 km northwest of Lida), angordered the 36th Corps (174th, 200th and 352d 
divisions) to reach a line extending along the Ditva River and Minoyty. He gave 
instructions in this case to turn special attention to covering the army's flanks. 

The 173d and 62d rifle divisions of the 113th corps, which remained in the army's 
back-up echelon, were to concentrate in the vicinity of Iv'ye. 





On 11 July the frontal commander gave the 3lst Army a new mission: Beginning on 
the morning of the following day it was to continue its swift advance in the Grodno 
sector. On 13 July the forward detachments of its rifle divisions were to liberate 
Grodno in coordination with the 3d Guards Cavalry Corps, and create bridgeheads on 
the west bank of the Neman in the vicinity of Shembelevtse, Berezhany and a loca- 
tion south of that city. Troops on the army's right flank were to capture a line 
extending through peeeyrenw § Privalka and Shabany, cross the Neman and capture 
bridgeheads on its west bank. 


At the approaches to Grodno the fascist command additionally committed to battle 

the remanants of the 5th Tank Division, 6th security and police regiments of 

“General Gotlieb's group", two regiments of the “Dead Head" SS Tank Division, the 

196th, 170th and 542d infantry divisions, one regiment of the 50th Infantry Division 

and two motorized regiments of the 3lst Division 9--up to six divisions in all, 

including one tank division. Enemy resistance grew significantly in connection with . 
the fact that troops of the 3lst Army were on the threshold of East Prussia. | 


The army's zone of advance included Martsinkantse and Druskininkay on the right, 
where it coordinated with the llth Guards Army, and Vasilishki, Ostryna and Grodno 
on the left, where its neighbor was the 50th Army of the 2d Belorussian Front. 


Breaking the resistance of the enemy, the army's troops destroyed his major centers 
of defense in Ostryna, Likhoch', Pozheche, Nova Ruda and Ozery, and in practically 

2 days (12-13 July) they advanced 60-70 km, reaching the approaches to the Neman 

on a broad front. Interacting with the 3d Guards Cavalry Corps, on 14 July the 
army's formations were already fighting for Druskininkay and the immediate approaches 
to Grodno. By 1300 hours the 88th Division broke enemy resistance in Druskininkay. 
Its commander, F. T. Kovtunov left one rifle regiment here, turning the rest of his 
forces southward, where they knocked the Germans out of the riverside population 
centers of Shandubra and Privalka. However, by the end of the day corps commander 
General P. K. Koshevoy was forced to once again concentrate the full strength of 

the division in Druskininkay to strengthen the corps’ right flank, which was ex- 
posed: The llth Guards Army had met greater enemy resistance on the approaches to 
the Neman. As this army's commander, Colonel General K. N. Galitskiy wrote later 
on, at the close of 12 July his left-flank divisions were engaged in fierce fighting 
as much as 30-40 km east of the Neman, while by this time the 3lst Army was 3-5 km 
from the river. !° 


On 14 July the 192d Division, 7lst Corps captured the riverside towns of Shabany 
and Mel'niki, and the 33lst concentrated in the vicinity of Likhoch'. Divisions 
of the 36th Corps approached the Neman in battle, reaching the vicinities of the 
population centers of Gozha and Lestnitsaand surrounding Grodno from the northeast. 
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The 173d and 62d divisions of the 113th Corps advanced in echelon left formation, 
covering the army’s exposed left flank. Capitalizing on the Neman, the Germans 
detained the troops of the 50th Army, 2d Belorussian Front for a little while 
about 40 km southeast of the city. 


The 220th Rifle Division was the first to reach the Neman, and on 15 July it began 
crossing it in the Shembelevtse-Berezhany zone. On the same day divisions of the 
right-flank 7lst Corps also began crossing the river on a broad front. The 88th 
Rifle Division crossed in the vicinity of Druskininkay, by the town of Dzirzhe 
and somewhat further south. The 192d Rifle Division crossed the water obstacle 
further south--in the region of Semanishki, Shabany and Mel'niki. 


Attainment of the Neman's west bank by troops of the 3lst Army and the seizure of 
a bridgehead on the river had important significance to preparations for the next 
operation. A fundamental work on the history of World War II notes: “Having 
traveled about 200 km in combat, troops of the llth Guards and 3lst Army reached 
the Neman and soon captured several bridgeheads on its left bank."!! Belorussian 
and Lithuanian partisans provided significant assistance to them in crossing the 
Neman. 


On the morning of 15 July the 174th and 352d divisions initiated combat activities 
right at Grodno. Following artillery preparation, their regiments went over to 
the attack in unison. The fighting at the approaches to the city ended with the 
total defeat of the enemy. All units of these formations, as well as one regiment 
of the 220th Rifle Division, began their raid on the city simultaneously, clearing 
the enemy out one street after another. 


They advanced without a pause. At the end of 15 July the fighting quieted down, 
but at midnight it resumed with new force. In the battle of Grodno, “the 174th 
Borisov Rifle Division (commander--Colonel N. I. Demin) earned unfading glory."!2 
Regiments of the 352d and 220th rifle divisions fought in the northeast part of 
the city. They interacted with cavalrymen of the 3d Guards Cavalry Corps. Units 
of the 50th Army entered Grodno from the southeast, engaging the enemy in street 
fighting on the outskirts. 


By 0400 hours on 16 July divisions of the 36th rifle and 3d cavalry corps captured 
the fortress and northern part of the city and seized a large number of dumps con- 
taining armament, ammunition, food and other military supplies. At mid-day troops 
of the 50th Army destroyed the Germans in the southern part of the city under the 
security of the 69th Rifle Corps, 50th Army, divisions of the 36th Corps left 

Grodno and began marching northward--into a new zone of advance north of the city. 


A high evaluation was given to the actions of the troops. An order from the supreme 
high commander in chief stated that the formations, which interacted competently, 
“captured by storm, today, 16 July, the city and fortress of Grodno--a major rail- 
road junction and an important German fortified defense area covering the approaches 
to the borders of Fast Prussia."!? Among troops that had distinguished themselves 
in combat, mention was made of formations led by generals N. S. Oslikovskiy, 

K. I. Provalov, V. A. Polevik and N. M. Strizhenko and Coloies N. I. Demin, 
artillery units led by General M. F. Semin and Colonel S. F. Fedotov, and signal 
units led by Colonel L. Ya. Belyshev. The 494th, 508th and 628th rifle regiments 
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of the 174th Red Banner Borisov Division were awarded the “Grodno” honorary title. 
For outstanding combat activities in the liberation of Grodno, the supreme high 
commander in chief declared his gratefulness to all personnel that had participated 
in this battle, and our motherland's capital, Moscow, honored the victory by a salute of 
20 artillery volleys fired from 224 guns. 


On the day when formations led hy generals K. I. Provalov and N. S. Oslikovskiy 
began their raid on Grodno, at 1730 hours units of the 192d Rifle Division led by 
Major General R. G. Maksutov reached the state border between the USSR and Poland 
in the vicinity of Igorki and Rzhandov. 


Following the liberation of Grodno, reconnaissance revealed a concentration of 
major enemy forces on the army's left and right flanks (with an especially large 
concentration on the right). It became obvious that the German command was pre- 
paring for a thrust et the flanks with the purpose of cutting our troops off from 
their crossings and destroying them on the west bank of the Neman. Subsequent 
events confirmed this supposition. 


By decision of the frontal commander the 3lst Army was regrouped 20 km farther 
north. 


Regrouping his troops in the new zone of advance, the army commander took steps to 
repel possible counterthrusts by the enemy against the army's flanks. Divisions 
ofthe 113th Rifle Corps, which were in the army's back-up echelon, were transferred 
quickly, by forced march, to the right flank. 


In the evening of 16 July divisions of the 113th Corps crossed the Neman at 
Druskininkay, deployed out of the right flank of the 7lst Corps, and by the morning 
of 17 July began their advance northwest. By this time the army already had a 
bridgehead in its possession on the river's west bank extending from Druskininkay 
to Sopotskin. On the morning of 17 July all of the army's troops, which were 
organized into a single echelon, went over to the offensive. 


The resistance of the enemy grew significantly. His aviation went into action as 
weil. All day he bombed the army combat formations and Neman crossings with groups 
of 8-15 airplanes, but the bridgehead was significantly expanded by hard fighting, 
in which the enemy was pushed back to a line extending through Radzivilovichi, 
Leypuny, Sneychany, Koptsovo, Budvets, the west bank of the Marykha, Gedz" and 
Sopotskin. 14 Bach day the fighting west of the Neman became more intense. 


By now the bridgehead beyond the Neman was already 10-20 km deep, and its front was 
30 km long. West of Koptsovo, divisions of the 7lst Rifle Corps reached into 
Avgustovskiy Forest. But the situation within the zone of advance remained complex. 
The German command would not give up its intentions of counterattacking and liquidat- 
ing the army's Neman bridgehead. 


Especially bloody fighting developed within the zone of the 113th Rifle Corps, 

which made an anticipatory strike against an enemy grouping finishing its prepara- 
tions for a counterthrust in the direction of Druskininkay. The 62d Rifle Division 
advanced toward Radzivilovichi and Leypuny while the 173d Rifle Division advanced 
toward Bartoshuny and Sneychany. Simultaneously the left flank of the counterattacking 











grouping attacked the 88th Rifle Division south of Bartoshuny, and the 33lst Rifle 
Division of the 7lst Corps. On that same day the 36th Rifle Corps struck another 
fascist troop grouping on the south, preparing for a counterthrust southwest of 
Grodno. Here, the German command concentrated the “Dead Head" SS Division, the 
50th and 170th infantry divisions, three security regiments and "General Gotlicb's 
Combat Group", which contained four infantry regiments. 


Simultaneous thrusts by our troops foiled the enemy's design and disorganized 
his actions. However, the army fought intense battles until 29 July without any 
Significant movement forward. 


On the morning of 29 July its troopsbroke enemy resistance on the right flank. 

On this day the 62d Rifle Division occupied the towns of Leypuni and Radzivilovichi, 
while the 173d Division captured Bartoshuny and Sneychani. Captured Germans sub- 
jected to interrogation continued to assure us that their command had not abandoned 
its intentions of liquidating the Neman bridgehead of the Soviet troops, and that 
it was waiting for the main forces of the 3lst Army to enter Avgustvoskiy Forest, 

so that following this, enemy troops could strike the flanks and break through to 
the Neman crossing. 


It should be noted that troops of the 3lst Army, which fought constantly since the 
beginning of the Belorussian operation, suffered sizeable losses in personnel and 
experienced an acute shortage of ammunition. The evolved situation demanded a 
temporary switch to defense on the attained line. This is what army commander 
General V. V. Glagolev decided to do, with the consent of the frontal commander. 
The front's other armies went over to defense temporarily as well. 


Divisions of the 113th Rifle Corps and their attached reinforcements dug in on a 
line extending through Radzivilovichi, Leypuni and Sneychany. Three rifle divisions 
of the 7lst Corps began organizing defenses on a line extending through Bartoshuny, 
Koptsovo, Budvets, Przhetok and Gedz'. The 220th and 174th rifle divisions of the 
%6th Corps occupied defenses on a line between Gedz* and Sopotskin, and the army 
commander withdrew the 352d Rifle Division into the army reserve and concentrated 

it on the right flank, in the vicinity of Mitsyuny. !° 


The combat activities of the 3lst Army in the Belorussian strategic offensive 
operation ended with the securing of a large bridgehead beyond the Neman. 


Summarizing the general results, we should note that from the start of operation 
“Bagration”, the 3lst Army advanced in the 3d Belorussian Front's main sector, 
and it participated in the destruction of the enemy's main defensive forces at 
operational depth, in the liberation of Orsha, Borisov and Minsk, and in the 
liquidation of the surrounded German troop grouping southeast of the Belorussian 
capital. 


Advancing in the Grodno operational sector on a broad front, in the second phase 
of the Belorussian operation the 3lst Army traveled about 200 km in 12 days (from 

5 to 16 July), liberated Lida, Grodno, as many as 10 small cities and many popula- 
tion centers, brought almost all of its formationsup to the Neman simultaneously, 
and essentially crossed it on the move. 
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The Neman was the last major water obstacle at the approaches to East Prussia. 
Its crossing had great military-political and strategic significance, inasmuch as 
Soviet troops could now begin liberating the northern regions of Poland from the 
fascist occupation. 


All of the missions imposed on the army in the second phase of the Belorussian 
offensive operation were executed fully. 


More than 20,000 of the army's soldiers, who had distinguished themselves in 

combat during the liberation of Soviet Belorussia, were awarded orders and medals 

of the USSR, and 20 were awarded the Hero of the Soviet Union title. Army formations 

and units that had distinguished themselves the most in combat received awards and ' 
honorary titles: The 62d, 88th, 173d, 174th, 192d, 220th and 352d rifle divisions 

received the Order of the Red Banner, the 33lst Division received the Order of 

Suvorov, 2d Degree, 14 regiments received the Order of Aleksandr Nevskiy, and 10 

regiments and separate battalions received the Order of the Red Star. 


The experience of the 3lst Army--the combination of bold actions by forward detach- 
ments with simultaneous annihilation of enemy troops and strongpoints remaining in 
their rear by the main forces of the formations, competent regrouping during the 
offensive, organization ofthe crossing of major water obstacles on the move, and 
performance of anticipatory strikes to foil dangerous enemy counterthrusts--is still 
significant today, and it deserves attentive study and utilization ir troop training. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. Vasilevskiy, A. M. “Delo vsey zhizni” [A Business of a Lifetime], Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1974, p 450. 


2. At this time the 3lst Army consisted of: the 36th Rifle Corps--173d and 220th 
rifle divisions; the 7lst Rifle Corps--88th, 192d and 33lst rifle divisions; 
the 113th Rifle Corps--62d, 174th and 352d rifle divisions. The composition 
of the 36th and 113th corps was changed in the course of the offensive. 


3. TSAMO SSSR [Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense], f. 386, op. 8599, 
d. 230, 1. 19; “Osvobozhdeniye Belorussii, 1944” [The Liberation of Belorussia, 
1944], Moscow, Nauka, 1974, p 97. 

4. Ibid., £. 241, op. 13834, d. 72, 11. 85, 86. 


5. On 1l July the 2d Guards Tatsino Tank Corps was relieved from action within the 
3lst Army‘s zone. 


6. Vasilevskiy, A. M., Op. cit., p 458. 
7. “Prikazy Verkhovnogo Glavnokomanduyushego v period Velikoy Otechestvennoy 


voyny Sovetskogo Soyuza" [Orders of the Supreme Commander in Chief During the 
Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union], Voyenizdat, 1975, p 175. 
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AIR FORCE CAMOUFLAGE, CONCEALMENT AND DECEPTION IN WW II 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 56-59 


[Article, published under the heading “Documents and Materials,” prepared for publi- 
cation by Col Ye. Simakov: “Air Force Operational Camouflage, Concealment and 
Deception. Directives and Orders of Commanders of the Air Force and of Air Armies”) 


[Text] Air force operational camouflage, concealment and deception played an ex- 
tremely important role in the Great Patriotic War. It was aimed at concealing the 
air grouping and the plan of forthcoming combat activities from the enemy, and at 
keeping air force personnel and materiel safe. Operational camouflage, concealment 
and deception was achieved through an entire complex of measures, among which camou- 
flage and concealment of operating airfields and creation of dummy airfields was 
among the most important. Constant attention was devoted to it throughout the 
entire war. Special orders and directives concerned with camouflage, concealment 
and deception were published in the very first days of the war. They summarized 
the accumulated experience, revealed shortcomings and contained concrete recommenda- 
tions on ways to improve air force camouflage, concealment and deception. Thus a 
directive from the air force commander published on 9 July 1941 required the basing 
of a limited number of airplanes at the airfields, and their dispersal (see Document 
No l). 


The natural properties of the terrain were utilized in addition to the stock equip- 
ment for camouflage, concealment and deception. Hasty trenches with awnings pro- 
tecting airplanes from bullets and shell fragments were dug. 


These steps promoted improvement in the organization of efforts to camouflage and 
conceal aviation, to preserve the aircraft fleet, and to deceive the enemy. 


In view of quantitative growth of frontal aviation and the enemy's attempts to 
cause it significant harm by airfield strikes, competent camouflage and concealment 
of airfields and materials acquired even greater significance in 1942. Considering 
this, the air force commander published an order aimed at eliminating the short- 
comings that had been revealed in the, course of the air force's combat activities 
(see Document No 2). 


The volume of camouflage, concealment and deception measures was significantly 
broadened and the number of dummy airfields was increased in the second and third 
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periods of the war in connection with our army's initiation of an offensive. The 
commanders of the air armies constantly monitored the course of construction of 
dummy airfields, making sure that they would be prepared and that they would begin 
functioning before aviation appeared at real airfields. A savings of time was 
often achieved by the fact that dummy airfields were first “operated” as night 
fields, and later, as they became ready, they began to be used for day flying (see 
Document No 3). 


If the dummy airfields were located near jump-off airfields, the searchlights were 
positioned in such a way that they illuminated the territory of the dummy airfield 

and simultaneously supported the take-off and landing of our airplanes. And anti- 
aircraft resources located between dummy and operating airfields opened fire when 

the enemy approached the dummy airfield. Control over the effectiveness of camouflage, 
concealment and deception also had special significance (see Document No 4). 


The war experience showed that the enemy was often misled in the zones of responsi- 
bility of those air armies which devoted constant attention to camouflage, conceal- 
ment and deception and correctly organized simulated activities at dummy airfields. 
The following example is indicative of this. In the period from July 1942 to May 
1945 enemy aviation raided operating airfields of the 17th Army, Southwestern (3d 
Ukrainian) Front 62 times, and it raided dummy airfields 142 times. 


Deception of the enemy in regard to forward airfields played a major role in 1944- 
1945. Forward-based camouflage and deception squads outfitted with special equipment 
were created (see Document No 5). Advancing behind the ground troops, they built 
dummy airfields. While en route, the personnel of these squads photographed and 

made drawings of all dummy structures, and they studied the way the enemy camouflaged 
and concealed his operating airfields. The enemy's camouflage and concealment 
measures were meticulously analyzed, and as a result our own techniques and methods 
were improved. 


As the experience of the Great Patriotic War showed, this work helped to preserve 
hundreds of warplanes during the time of airfield strikes by enemy aviation. 


Document No 1 
From a Directive of the Red Army Air Force Commander on 
Airfield Camouflage and Concealment and on Measures 
Helping to Reduce Losses 


9 July 1941 


- «ORDERS: 


l. When basing aviation at airfirzlds, station not more than 9-12 airplanes at each 
(of them). 


2. After airplane land, immediately disperse them among temporary parking pads, 
camouflage them, and taxi them into shelters. Dig trenches for flight technicians. 
3. Establish the strictest camouflage and concealment disci:lane at airfields; 
prohibit overt walking on the landing strip, driving in motor vehicles, and so on. 
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4. Implement deceptive measures at airfields which are already known to the enemy, 
making them appear destroyed and abandoned. ... 


Red Army Air Force Commander, Red Army Air Force 
Lieutenant General of Aviation Military Council Member 
Zhigarev Bulganin 


Red Army Air Force Chief of Staff 
Colonel Rukhle* 


Document No 2 
From an Order of the Red Army Air Force Commander 


Moscow 22 June 1942 


Competent camouflage and concealment of airfields and of materiel at these airfields 
is acquiring exceptional significance in connection with saturation of the fronts 
by aviation and with the enemy's attempts at inflicting material losses upon our 
aviation through strikes against the airfields.... 


The war experience shows that good camouflage and concealment of operating airfields 
and presence of a developed network of dummy airfields promotes the safequarding of 
our airplanes and significantly reduces their losses on the ground. 


Camouflage and concealment are among the most important elements of airfield defense. 
Poor camouflage and concealment cannot be justified by presence of antiaircraft 
resources at airfields. Air defense and camouflage cannot be made mutually exclu- 
Sive; on the contrary camouflage and concealment must supplement the overall system 
of an airfield's antiaircraft defense.... 


These are my orders: 


l. The commanders of frontal air forces, the commanders of air armies and the 
commanders of frontal district air forces are to draw up, within 3 days, measures to 
develop camouflage and concealment of operating airfields and create dummy airfields; 
they are to plan the work that must be performed, the materials required for this 
purpose, the amount of manpower, its source, the officials responsible for the work, 
and the deadlines for completing the work. 


2. All free personnel of airfield maintenance battalions and line units are to be 
employed in efforts to camouflage and conceal airfields and the airplanes stationed 
at them, and to build dummy airfields. Creation of dummy airfields and erection of 
airplane models at operating airfields is to be practiced more broadly.... 


The issue of allocating manpower and resources with which to camouflage and conceal 
airfields is to be brought up for discussion by frontal military councils.... 


Red Army Air Force Commander, For Red Army Air Force Military 
Lieutenant General of Aviation Council Member Divisional Commissar 
Novikov Rudenko 


Acting Red Army Air Force Chief of Staff 
Major General of Aviation Krolenko** 
*TsAMO (Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense], f. 35, op. 11285, 
ad. 3%, ll. 1-3. 
**TsAMO, f. 35, op. 11300, d. 170, 1. 27. 
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Document No 3 
From an Order Prom the Rear Services of the 8th Air Army 
on the Status of Camouflage, Concealment and Deception in Aviation Base Areas 


Operating Army 7 January 1943 


--.Camouflage, concealment and deception were highly significant to misleading the 
enemy and distracting his strikes against real airfields in wnits in which commanders 
and Red Army soldiers devoted attention to camouflage, concealment and deception 

and displayed lowe for their work, and in which imitation of life at dummy airfields 
was correctly organized.... 


Considering the successful advance of our troops, camouflage, concealment, deception 
and camouflage discipline have special nature and special significance.... Extremely 
swift and fluid organization is required in the construction of false night and day 
airfields.... 


These are my orders: 


1. The chiefs of aviation base areas are to create one dummy night airfield next 
to each real airfield by the end of the day after their arrival at a new base of 
operations. 


2. In the first day of its operation, a dummy airfield must possess one hut, two 
or three slit trenches to shelter four or five persons of a maintenance squad out- 
fitted with a flare pistol and flares, and rifles or machineguns with tracer rounds, 
a lit "“T" with marker lights, and two or three aircraft mock-ups. In the following 
days the dummy night airfield is to be reoutfitted as a 24-hour airfield.... 


8th Air Army Deputy Commander for Rear Services 
Major General of Aviation Ryabtsev 
8th Air Army Chief of the Rear Services Organiza- 
tion Section Colonel Shevchenko* 


Document No 4 
From a Directive of the Commander of the 15th Air Army to 
the Chiefs of Aviation Base Areas on Preparations to 
Support Summer Combat Activities 


5 May 1943 


These are my orders: 


.3. The chiefs of aviation base areas are to ensure regular aerial inspection 
of the effectiveness of camouflage and concealment of real airfields, and of the 
operation of dummy airfields, for which purpose a U-2 airplane is to be allocated 
to the chie* of the camouflage and concealment service not less than three times a 
month. 


The inspection is to be conducted from an altitude of 800-1000 meters. The in- 
spection results are to be reported immediately to the rear services staff.... 


15th Air Army Commander Major General of Aviation Pyatykhin 
15th Air Army Deputy Commander for Rear Services Colonel Rodionov** 
*TsAMO, f. 346, op. 5768, d. 25, ll. 38-40. 
**TsAMO, f. 366, op. 6467, d. 8, 11. 17-18. 
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Document No 5 
Order to the Rear Services of the 16th Air Army on 
Camouflage, Concealment and Deception Measures in an Offensive 


Operating Army 26 March 1944 


In order to intercept enemy airplanes and mislead the enemy concerning our forward 
airfields during the front's offensive operations: 


These are my orders: 


1. Mock-up workshops in the 2lst, 56th, 75th and 80th aviation base areas are to 
be reorganized as forward camouflage and concealment squaids. Two motor vehicles 
are to be allocated to each squad....--one GAZ-AA to provide transportation to the 
squad personnel, and one ZIS-5 to transport a maximum quantity of prefabricated 
mobile mock-ups. 


2. The squads are henceforth placed under the subordination of the army chief of 
the army camouflage and concealment service, from whom all appropriate assignments 
to build dummy airfields will be received. The squads are to maintain communication 
with ground troops and advance behind them.... 


5. ..«.the squads have the mission of not only building dummy airfields but also 
operating them. All work is to be performed covertly.... 


9. I turn the attention of aviation base area chiefs to the fact that when they 
move forward, all prefabricated mobile airplane mock-ups must be immediately trans- 
ported and rebuilt at newly opened dummy 24-hour airfields, one for each airfield 
maintenance battalion.... 


16th Air Army Deputy Commander for Rear Services Major General of Aviation Kirillov 
16th Air Army Rear Services Chief of Staff Lieutenant Colonel Golodyaevskiy* 


*TSAMO, £. 368, op. 6508, d. 50, 1l. 162-163. 
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RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS FOR MILITARY-HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 59-61 


[Second part of two-part article published under the heading “Documents and Materials”: 
“Long-Range Subjects for Military-Historical Research in 1981-1990*] 


(Text] History of the Development of the Soviet Armed Forces and Military Technology 


l. Laws and principles of the development of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

2. General problems in the theory of the development of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
3. History of the development of the armed services of the USSR (ground troops, 
air force, navy, National Air Defense Forces, Strategic Missile Forces). 

4. Development of tne strategic administrative organs of the Soviet Armed Forces 
in the Civil and Great Patriotic wars. 

5S. The military councils of the armed services, districts and armies (the experience 
of their development). 

6. Development of the organizational forms of operational (equivalent to troop) 
rear services of the Soviet Army during the Great Patriotic War. 

7. Quantitative and qualitative changes in the Soviet Armed Forces during the Great 
Patriotic War (in different periods of the war and in relation to different armed 
services). 

8. Organization and work methods of the Soviet Armed Forces General Staff in the 
Great Patriotic War. 

9. Organizational forms of the development of the navy (in relation to fleet 
branches and forces), of artillery, and of the air force in 1921-1941. 

10. Creation of military construction organs and their activities in support of 
the Red Army's combat activities during the Civil War and the military intervention 
(1918-1920). 

ll. Military construction directorates and their role in engineering a theater of 
war, as exemplified by the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

12. Soviet military districts. The history of their development. 

13. History of the development of military training institutions of the USSR Armed 
Porces. 

14. Experience in combat training of the USSR Armed Forces between the wars. 


15. Forms and methods of reserve officer training between the wars. 





*Por the first part, see VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 5, 1981, p 44. 
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16. History of troop exercises of the Soviet Armed Forces (preparation, organization). 
17. Compulsory military service in the USSR (a historical outline). 

18. Fquipping the Soviet Armed Forces (a historical-theoretical outline). 

19. History of the development of the weapons and military equipment of the armed 
services of the Soviet Armed Forces (in relation to different branches of troops), 
1917-1980. 

20. Development of the means and methods of radar and electronic countermeasures 


during World War II. 


21. 


Improvement of arms and development of the organizational forms of ground troop 


formations (field forces) in the postwar era. 


22. 


Effect of the development of aviation equipment and weapons on the combat 


application of aviation. 


23. 


The history of Soviet warship construction. 


Party-Political Work in the Army and Navy During the Great Patriotic War* 


l. Party-political work in the strategic offensive operation. 

2. Party-political work in the strategic defensive operation. 

3. Party-political work in the counteroffensive. 

4. Political work among enemy troops and population. 

5. Party-political work in the frontal (army) offensive operation. 

6. Party-political work in the frontal (army) defensive operation. 

7. The activities of the political organs of rifle corps and divisions in offensive 
combat. 

8. Party-political work during combat activities in an encirclement. 

9. Party-political work aimed at preparing personnel morally, politically and 


psychologically for offensive combat. 


10. 


Activities of the political directorate of the front and fleet (the field 


forces political section) aimed at managing ideological and party organizational 
work during the Great Patriotic War. 


The History of Wars and the Art of War of Foreign Countries 


i. 
2. 


a) Socialist Countries 


Development of combat cooperation among the armies of socialist countries. 
The USSR's assistance to the construction and development of armies of a new 


type in Warsaw Pact countries. 


3. 


Reinforcement of the military-political unity of countries in the socialist 


fraternity today. 


4. 


Ideological work by the communist and workers’ parties of countries in the 


socialist fraternity in the armed forces. 


5. 


A criticism of bourgeois falsifiers in relation to military development in the 


countries of the socialist fraternity. 


6. 


The armed struggle of the Vietnamese people for their liberty and independence 


(1945-1975). 


7. 


The art of war of the People's Army of Vietnam in the struggle against U.S. 
964-1975). 


*The subjects associated with the problems of party-political and political work 
in other periods are being worked out separately by the Institute of Military 


History. 
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8. The struggle of the Korean people for their liberty and independence 
(1950-1953). 





l. The armed forces of Ghina. 

2. The military doctrine of the Chinese People's Republic (history of formation and 

development). 

3. Development of military theory in China following World War II. 

4. Development of the system of mobilizational training and mobilizational readiness 
in the army of China. 

5. Brainwashing of personnel in China. 


b) Capitalist Countries 


1. Development of the naval doctrine of the USA, England, Germany and Japan. 

2. Development of the military strategy of the USA, England, Germany and Japan. 
3. Preparation and conduct of strategic offensive operations by the armed forces 
of the USA and England in the West European theater of war during World War II. 

4. The problem of conducting war on two fronts (from the experience of two world 
wars). 

5. Strategic deployment of the armed forces of the principal capitalist countries 
(Germany, Japan, USA, England) in World War II. 

6. Camouflage, concealment anc deception in the actions of the armed forces of the 
USA and England in World War II. 

7. Brainwashing of personnel in imperialist armies contained within aggressive 
military-political blocs. 

7a. Use of American (English) naval forces in support of the combat activities of 
ground troops during World War II. 

8. Strategic operations of the U.S. Armed Forces in the Pacific theater of war 
(from the experience of World War II). 

9. Combat application of aircraft carriers during World War II. 

10. Air operations of the American and English air forces during World War II 
("Point Blank", “Argument”, "“Clarion”™). 

ll. Development of the tactics of American and English aviation in air operations 
of World War II. 

12. Organization of control over the combat activities of submarines, from the 
experience of foreign navies (USA, England, Germany, Japan) in World War II. 

13. Engineer support to marine assault landing operations of England and the USA 
during World War II. 

14. Influence of new types of weapons and technical resources of armed conflicts 
on the methods of use and effectiveness of the combat activities of the U.S. Navy 
in World War II (also of England, Germany and Japan). 

15. Brainwashing of personnel in the armed forces of the capitalist s\ates during 
World War II. 

16. The problem of coalition leadership of the armed forces (from the experience 
of the Anglo-American coalition in World War II, and the NATO bloc). 

17. Strategic leadership ofthe armed forces of the principal capitalist countries 
in World War II and in local wars of the postwar era. 

18. The basic directions in the development and operational-strategic application 
of the armed forces of the USA (England, FRG, NATO as a whole) in the postwar era. 
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19. 


Development of the organizational forms of the formations of NATO armies, and 


comparative analysis of their combat capabilities. 


20. Viewpoints on development of armament and improvement of the organization of 
the formations (field forces) of the U.S. Army following World War II. 

21. Military-technical progress and armed forces (of the USA, England, FRG, France, 
Japan). 

22. Automated troop command and control systems in NATO. 

23. Iecal wars following World War II (in Korea, Vietnam, the Near East and elsewhere). 
24. Development of the methods of combat activities in local wars. 

25. Development of air tactics in local wars (tactical and army aviation). 

26. Influence of the experience of local wars on the development and combat 
training of armed forces of the principal capitalist states. 

27. The military-strategic conceptions of NATO, and their influence on development 
of the armed forces of countries in this bloc. 

28. Development of the combined ground forces of NATO. 

29. Creation and development of the mobile forces of NATO, and reinforcement of the 
organization's military potential in Europe by “dual”-based forces. 

30. NATO, local wars and international military-political crises. 

31. Viewpoints of the U.S. command on application of tactical nuclear weapons in 


an offensive operation conducted by a field army and a group of armies. 


32. 


Creation and development of the strategic resources of nuclear attack in im- 


perialist states. 


33. 


Development of civil defense in European countries of the North Atlanti- 


Treaty Organization in the postwar era. 


l. 


c) Developing Countries 


Strategy and tactics of counterrevolutionary actions of American imperialism 


in Indochina (1960-1975). 


2. 


The art of war of warring nations and their armies in modern national liberation 


rebellions and wars (in relation to different countries and regions). 


3. 


Unique features of military development in countries assuming the path of revolu- 


tionary transformation of society. 


4. 


Pressing problems in organization of the armed defense of people's liberation 


revolutions. 


Historiography and Original Sources 


l. 


3. 
4. 
Pe 


The Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945 in Soviet historiography. 

Scviet historiography of World War II (1939-1945). 

History of Sovict military-historical science. 

The source documents of USSR military history. 

A criticism of the basic conceptions of bourgeois historiography on the 


Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union. 


6. 


Historiography of socialist countries in Central and Southeast Europe in World 


War II, 1939-1945. 
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CPSU ACTIVITIES IN WARTIME MILITARY TRAINING DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 62-64 


[Article, published under the headino “Scientific Reports and Information," by 
Professor and Doctor of Historical Sciences Col (Res) P. Smirnov: “The Activities 
of the CPSU in the Training of Military Cadres in the Years of the Great Patriotic 
War" ] 


[Text] The Communist Party attached tremendous significance to the training of 
regular military personnel for the army and navy and to their correct selection and 
placement in all stages of Soviet military development. Questions of personnel 
policy were also reflected in the proceedings of the 26th CPSU Congress. Comrade 

L. I. Brezhnev stated the following in the Accountability Report: “The essence of 
party leadership--V. I. Lenin mentioned this many times--is the selection of the 
people and follow-up. A significant amount of work was done during the period of 
accountability to further improve the qualitative composition and placement of 
executives, and to upgrade their qualifications."* Furthermore the “Basic Directions 
of the USSR's Economic and Social Development in 1981-1985 and in the Period to 1990" 
devote adequate attention to personnel. This document indicates, in particular, 

the need for raising exactingness toward regular personnel for fuifillment of their 
assignments and toward their organization, for ensuring work efficiency, and for 
“developing, in every possible way, the initiative and socialist resourcefulness 

of regular personnel, and their ability to see the future and mobilize labor collec- 
tives for solution of the problems facing them."** This is no accident, since 
personnel are the decisive force both in completion of the tasks of socialist 
development in general, and in strengthening the country's defense capabilities. 
Commanders and chiefs are the backbone of the armed forces, and they are its 
organizing and cementing force. They are the bearers of communist ideology, re- 
sponsible for implementation of the policy of the party and Soviet state among 

the personnel. Therefore, creating an army of a new type, the party felt its most 
important task to be that of nurturing new commanders wholly permeated by the 

ideals of proletarian revolution. V. I. Lenin felt that it was highly significant 
not only for Red officers to have high occupational training, but also for them to 
deeply master Marxist theory, to be political competent, and to be able to complete 
their practical tasks in accordance with state principles. 





*"Materialy XXVI s"“yezda KPSS" [Proceedings of the 26th CPSU Congress], Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1981, p 7l. 
**Ibid., p 200. 
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Under Lenin's guidance the Communist Party did a great deal of work under the most 
difficult conditions of civil war to train and indoctrinate commanders and political 
personnel for the army and navy. It was namely in this difficult time for the young 
republic that the basic principles of the Soviet system of military personnel 
training and indoctrination were developed and tested in practice, and a network 

of training institutions specially involved in their training (courses, schools, 
academies) was created. 


During the years of peaceful socialist development a harmonious system of higher . 
and secondary educational institutions preparing commanders, political personnel 

and engineers came into being. By the beginning of the Great Patriotic War the 

country possessed 19 military academies, 10 military faculties at civilian VUZ's, 

7 higher naval schools, 203 military schools and 68 commander advanced training 

courses providing instruction to more than 300,000 students and cadets. * 


The training of highly qualified regular personnel was under the unweakening atten- 
tion of the VKP(b) [All-Union Communist Party (of 8o0lsheviks)] Central Committee. 
Striving to satisfy the growing demands of the army and navy for commanders, 
political workers, engineers and technicians as fully as possible, just in 1940 
alone the party Central Committee discussed the problems associated with raising 

the quality of occupational training and the ideological-political level of 

military personnel twice. As a result of the efforts to select, train and indoctri- 
nate commanders, political workers, engineers and technicians, the Soviet Armed 
Forces received a sufficient quantity of military specialists wholly devoted to 

the socialist motherland and possessing high moral and fighting qualities. 


Fascist Germany's treacherous attack upon our country necessitated dramatic enlarge- 
ment of the army and navy. The manning of operational units and formations was 
brought up to wartime strength, and new ones were hastily formed. In just the 

first 6 months of the war 5.5 million persons were mobilized. This in turn elicited 
the need for expanding and accelerating the training of commanders, political workers, 
engineers and technicians. At the very beginning of the Great Patriotic War the de- 
mand for commanders and chiefs was satisfied by persons called up from the reserves, 
though not completely. A constant influx of the needed personnel into the troops 
became necessary. On 16 June 194] the State Defense Committee adopted the decree 
"On the Training of Reserves in the System of the People's Commissariat of Defense 
and the People's Commissariat of the Navy", which played an important role in re- 
organizing the training and indoctrination of military personnel in behalf of the 
needs of the front. 


Questions associated with personnel policy were reflected in documents of the : 
Central Committee, Politburo and the Orgburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee, 

decrees of the State Defense Committee and the Soviet government, orders and direc- 

tives of the Supreme High Command General Headquarters, and speeches of the supreme 
commander in chief. The party directed its main efforts during the war toward 

calling up commanders from the reserves; toward accelerated training of personnel 

in military training institutions and in the training subunits of frontal and re- 

serve units and formations; toward promotion, to officer positions, of junior 





*"Istoriva vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945" [History of the Second World War 
1939-1945}, Vol 3, Voyenizdat, 1974, p 417. 
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commanders and Red Army soldiers displaying organizational capabilities, bravery and 
heroism in a combat situation, and toward promoting political workers having the 
necessary qualities to command positions. Moreover the Communist Party provided 
experienced organizers and indoctrinators from its own composition for important 
military posts. In 1941-1945 almost half of our party's Central Committee were em- 
ployed as military executives. 


Top-level and senior combined-arms commanders were trained by the Higher Military 
Academy imeni K. Ye. Voroshilov and the Military Academy imeni M. V. Frunze. 
Commanders and technicians were trained for the different armed services and branches 
of troops in the appropriate academies and at military faculties of civilian VUZ's. 
Academy courses for advanced commander training continued to operate. Middle-grade 
commanders were trained in military and naval schools, in the staffs of the fronts, 
armies and formations, at junior lieutenant courses, and in reserve regiments and 
battalions. Political personnel underwent training in the Military-Political 
Academy imeni V. I. Lenin,* at the Higher All-Army Advanced Training Courses, in 
tulitary-political schools, and in courses offered by academies and schools. Top- 
level and senior political personnel were trained in military-political training 
institutions subordinated to the Main Political Cirectorate of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army, while middle-grade political workers were trained in district 
and frontal military-political schools and in courses subordinated to the military 
councils of the districts and fronts. The Higher Military-Pedagogical Institute 
imeni M. I. Kalinin trained qualified propagandists and agitators, while the Military 
Lecal Academy trained lawyers. 


Considering the grave situation on the fronts, the VKP(b) Central Committee in- 
structed the People’s Commissariat of Defense to draw up a plan for expanding the 
network of training institutions and courses, and reorganizing their programs to 
permit accelerated training. New termsof study were established: from 6-8 to 8-12 
months in military academies, andfrom 4 tolU0monthsin schools. Considering the 
needs of the war, the VUZ's devoted their principal attention to developing the 
practical habits of the students. As an example only 24 percent of the training 
time was devoted to lectures in the Military Academy imeni M. V. Frunze, while 

the rest of the time was devoted to practical lessons in the classroom and in the 
field. 


Because of the reduction in training time, emphasis was placed in the program on 
the organization and conduct of modern combat, and on formation of the habits of 
effectively using weapons and equipment. Serious attention was devoted to the 
tactics used against enemy tanks, automatic riflemen and assault forces, to securing 
the flanks of subunits, to the art of striking from the rear, and to bypassing and 
encircling the enemy. Tactical exercises were conducted in the field as a rule, 

in a situation as close to that of real battle as possible. 


A new Infantry Field Manual became effective in November 1942. It accounted for 
the experience of the combat activities of our troops to date. It became the 
principal document used in tactical training at schools. 





*A decree published on 2 July 1943 by the State Defense Committee reorganized this 
academy as the Higher All-Army Military-Political Courses under the Main Political 
Directorate of the Workers" and Peasants’ Red Army with a l-year term of study. 
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In 1942 the military academies and academy courses trained more than 26,500 
commanders and political workers, while schools and districts, frontal and army 
courses trained more than 564,000.* In all during the Great Patriotic War, the 
country’s military training institutions, which graduated 400,000-500,000 persons 
each year, provided about 2 million officers to the army and navy. ** 


The past war confirmed the correctness of the existing system for training and 
indoctrinating commanders, political workers, engineers and technicians. During it, 
the party nurtured and indoctrinated a brilliant group of military leaders and 
prominent troop commanders, as well as many thousands of competent and selfless 
officers. The people and party gave a high assessment to their military profi- 
ciency, bravery and heroism. Hundreds of thousands of them were awarded orders 

and medals, and 6,437 persons earned the Hero of the Soviet Union title. 


The experience accumulated in the Great Patriotic War in military personnel training 
ishighly valuable. It is being broadly utilized today as well. 


It was noted at a conference of army and navy commanders and political workers 
held on 4 June 1980 that considering the aggr@vated international situation, a 
daily struggle to raise the ideological strength, consciousness and political 
maturity of military personnel, and their sense of social responsibility for the 
security of the country and for defense of socialism, is the principal orientation 
of indoctrination work. Speaking at this conference, Chief of General Staff, USSR 
First Deputy Minister of Defense, Marshal of the Soviet Union N. V. Ogarkov empha- 
Sized that raising the level of ideological, military and methodological training 
of executive personnel must become a topic of special concern on the part of the 
command and the party organs. “The Soviet officer,” he said “no matter what post 
is entrusted to him, is not only a military leader and a specialist, but also the 
bearer of party policy in the army and navy.”*** 


*Iovlev, A. M., “Deyatel'nost* KPSS po podgotovke voyennykh kadrov” [The CPSU's 
Activity Associated With Military Personnel Training], Voyenizdat, 1976, p 167. 
**Ibid. 

***KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 5 June 1980. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE COMBAT TACTICS IN Ww I 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 65-70 


{[Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” by 
Docent and Candidate of Historical Sciences Col B. Frolov: “Development of the 
Tactics of Offensive Combat in the Russian Army in World War I"] 


(Text] The development of the Russian Army‘s tactics in World War I requires further 
research and generalization because it is examined only in the most general form 

in the numerous works on the history of this war and on Soviet art of war. 

The objective of this article is to briefly generalize the existing information on 
the offensive tactics of the Russian Army and to explain, on the basis of this 
specific information, the development of combat formations and tactics, and the 

use of the branches of troops. 


Combat activities on the Russian Front during World War I are divided into two 
periods: mobile (the 1914 and 1915 campaigns) and static (the 1916 and 1917 cam 
paigns). A typical feature of the 1914 campaign was the aggressive offensive 
actions of both sides, as a result of which meeting engagements and encounters 
occurred rather often. During them, Russian troops inflicted a number of annihila- 
ting blows on the enemy in East Prussia and Galicia (17 August 1914 at Stallupen, 
20 August at Gumbinen, 26-28 August on the Zolotaya Lipa River, 29-31 August on 
the Gnilaya Lipa River, 5-12 September at Gorodok, etc.). In the 1915 campaign 
the troops basically had to maintain mobile defenses, repelling strikes by the 
superior forces of the enemy who, having exhausted his offensive possibilities 
in fall, was also compelled to go over to defense. A continuous static front 
came into being. 


In preparing and conducting its combat activities, including offensive combat, 

the Russian command guided itself by the requirements of the 1912 Field Service 
Regulations, which were better than those of all other armies at the eve of World 
War I.’ “Offensive action,” it read, “is the best means for achieving an assigned 
goal. Only this sort of action can provide a possibility for seizing the initiative 
in our own hands and forcing the adversary to do that which we desire."’ The 
offensive, in which infantry was given the principal role, pursued a decisive 
goal--defeat of the opposing enemy and capture of a particule~ line (area). Other 
branches of troops were to cooperate with the infantry in the pursuit of its 
missions. 
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The offensive order of battle of formations, units and subunits included an opera- 
tional unit and a reserve containing up to a third of all forces.* In turn, the 
Operational unit was divided into operational sections. Thus according to the 
“Infantry Combat Manual” (1914) the divisional order of battle consisted of opera- 
tional sections to which brigades, regiments and even battalions were assigned, 
and a divisional reserve (Diagram 1); the order of battle of a brigade consisted 
of regimental (sometimes battalion) operational sections and a brigade reserve; 
that of the regiment consisted of two or three battalion operational sections and 
@ regimental reserve, and so on. Depending on the situation, in some cases a 
reserve was not designated. The company usually attacked as one closely-spaced line 
of riflemen (with a spacing of 2-5 paces between soldiers) having a front 
of 250-300 paces; > company support (the company reserves) moved behind it as a 
Straight or wavy line. Next followed the specific (battalion, regimental, brigade) 
and general (divisional) reserves, in dispersed formations. The company reserve 
advanced 300-400 meters behind the line, the battalion reserve was the same distance 
behind company support, and the regimental reserve was 400-600 meters behind the 
battalion reserve. Thus the infantry line was the principle behind the Russian 
Army's order of battle in the mobile period of the war. Specific reserves were 
intended to reinforce the subunits (units) within their own operational section, 
ie the general reserve was to assist units operating in the sector of the main 
ust. 


The main means of offensive combat was the frontal thrust against the enemy com 
bined with a turning movement (envelopment) around one or both of his flanks. In 
this case the troops were given only an immediate objective, which entailed destruc- 
tion of the opposing enemy and capture of a concretely indicated line or population 
center. The depth of a division's mission attained 8-10 km. The zones of advance 
of formations and units were much larger in the mobile period than required by 
prewar standards. While according to the 1912 Field Service Regulations a divi- 
sional zone of advance had a breadth of 3 km, it was as much as 6-9 km in the 1914 


campaign. 


Offensive combat was divided into four periods in accordance with the 1912 regula- 
tions--closing in, advance, attack and pursuit. ° It should be noted that cavalry 
was given an important role in the last period of combat. Engineer units and sub- 
units were usually used to set up and service crossings as well as roads. 


The mobile period of the war generally confirmed the correctness of the basic 
premises behind the tactics of the Russian Army's offensive combat. Evidence of 

this can be found in its successful actions in the battle of Galicia (18 August 

to 21 September 1914) and in the Warsaw-Ivangorod (28 September to 8 November 1914) 
and Lodz (11 November to 19 December 1914) operations. Having ¢ stroyed the 
Austro-Hungarian army in Galicia and inflicting a number of serious defeats upon 
German troops in Poland, the Russian Army demonstrated that era's best models of 
organization and conduct of offensive actions, as well as its ability to successfully 
pursue combat missions in any situation. 


At the same time the combat experience revealed a number of significant shortcomings 
in the organization and conduct of offensive combat. The main ones were: absence 
of artillery preparation, overstatement of the potential of infantry fire in 
preparation for an attack and understatement of the role of digging in, and poor 
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Diagram 1. Divisional Order of Battle in the Offensive in 1914-1915 


(a Variant) 
Key: 
l. Enemy 9. Divisional reserves 
2. Lines of riflemen 10. Company 
3. Company support ll. Battalion 
4. Battalion reserves 12. Infantry regiment 
5. Regimental reserves 13. Platoon 
6. Artillery cover 14. Artillery battalion 
7. Divisional artillery 15. Left operational section 
8. Brigade reserves 16. Right operational section 


interaction among branches of troops in the course of combat. The order of battle 
was not fully in keeping with the nature of offensive combat in that era. The in- 
fantry line did not have sufficient striking power. The sizeable reserves, meanwhile, 
were used to replenish losses in the infantry line rather than to intensify the 
force of the thrust. Excessive disposition of troops in depth meant unjustifiably 
heavy losses even before their commitment to battle. The offensive often entailed 
straight and uniform advance of troops from one line to another, which made 
maneuver on the battlefield difficult. Under these conditions, even successful 
combat often ended not with the enemy's annihilation but only with his displacement 
from his occupied positions. Serious shortcomings were revealed in the use of 

men and equipment. Thus machineguns--the most powerful infantry weapons in World 
War I--usually traveled together with battalion reserves, and went into battle 

very late. As a rule, artillery did not support infantry in the course of the 
offensive. Therefore attempts were made to correct the revealed shortcomings. 

Thus during the battle of Galicia some division commanders took the initiative to 
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Subordinate artillery batteries to their infantry regiments, and even to their 


battalions; closely interacting with infantry, these artillery batteries supported 
the latter in combat.’ 


The combat experience revealed the need for a more-powerful artillery strike against 

the enemy, especially when penetrating prepared defenses. The first steps in this 

Girection were made early, in the mobile period of the war. As an example artillery 

began to be massed in breakthrough sectors. Thus the density of artillery attained 22 

guns per kilometerof frontline (as compared to 5-8 guns in ordinary conditions) . 
during penetration of the Austro-Hungarian defenses at Lublin by troops of the 

4th Army on 4-9 September 1914. Improvement of the combat use of artillery made 

it possible for infantry to successfully execute its missions. 


When in fall 1915 both sides went over to static defense and continuous fronts came 
into being, envelopment of the enemy on his flanks became impossible. The attacking 
side found itself facing a new problem--frontal penetration of enemy defenses, which 
increased to 7-9 kilometers as the power and range of artillery fire increased. 

The defenses consisted of three positions well-outfitted in engineering respects. 
Each of them consisted in turn of two or three continuous trenches and several 
strongpoints. 


Solution of the problem of penetrating static defenses required finding effective 
ways to organize and conduct offensive combat most in keeping with the altered 
conditions. As a result a new form of infantry order of battle came into being-- 
so-called waves of lines, following one another with a spacing of 50-75 meters. 

In such a formation, the striking power of the advancing troops was higher. However, 
complete success in penetration of static defenses required significant intensifica- 
tion of infantry firepower. 


Applying the new order of battle, in 1916-1917 the Russian infantry division 

attacked as just a single echelon, consisting of three regiments (with the fourth 

in reserve), or in two echelons with two regiments in each (Diagram 2). The back-up 
echelon was an average of 400-600 meters behind the attack echelon. The regimental 

order of battle was usually organized into two echelons (with two battalions in 

each). The back-up echelon advanced 100-200 meters behind the attack echelon. The 

order of battle of a battalion in a regiment's attack echelon consisted of two or 

three waves of lines. As a rule the company advanced in two lines making up a 

Single wave. Each subsequent line was intended to reinforce the one preceding it. 

Thin lines of scouts advanced before the regiment, and they were followed by special 

squads of “trench diggers” (100-150 men from each battalion). Thus during an attack 

the forward line of riflemen was not usually detained in the first trench. Squads ‘ 
of sappers and grenadiers carrying hand grenades traveled together with the forward 
companies. The depth of the missions assigned to units and formations was halved, 

while the depth of missions assigned to a division did not exceed 4 km. In this . 
case the breadth of the zone of advance decrease‘: to 2.5-3 km for the division and 
700-1,200 meters for the regiment. 


An offensive having the purpose of penetrating static defenses was conducted 
strictly according to plan, and it consisted of three phases: destruction and 
suppression of enemy defenses by artillery fire; capture of enemy defensive positions 
by infantry; exploitation of the breakthrough. © This was preceded by meticulous 
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Diagram 2. Divisional Order of Battle in the Offensive in 1916-1917 
(a Variant) 





*When the attack echelon of a division contained three 
regiments, the breadth of its zone of advance was 
3 km; with two regiments it was 2.5 km. 


Key 
l. Enemy 6. Company 
2. Scouts 7. Infantry battalion 
3. Trench diggers 8. Infantry regiment 
4. Echelon 9. Brigade 
5. Wave 10. Artillery battalion 














study of the enemy's positions by all forms of reconnaissance.’ The offensive 
operations of 1916 dramatically augmented the role of artillery as the main resou:ce 
for penetrating static defenses. Artillery preparation lasting from several hours 
to 2 days began to fulfill this purpose. 


The offensive of the Southwestern Front in summer 1916 was an important phase in 

the development of the tactics of offensive combat. The order of battle was 
organized uniquely in this offensive operation in that the lead regiments attacked 
as four waves of lines preceded by assault groups. Their mission was to destroy 
enemy obstacles surviving the artillery preparation, determine the results of 
artillery preparation and support the offensive actions of the main forces. For 
this purpose the composition of the assault group included sappers, scouts and 
artillery observers. The spacing between the first two waves of lines was in- 
creased to 150-200 meters, and the interval between soldiers in a line was up to 

5-7 paces (so as to reduce losses during the attack). The first two waves of 

lines were additionally armed with hand grenades, while the second and third waves 
were also armed with medium machineguns. Before, they were usually positioned behind 
all of the lines, and they remained practically inact: ve during the attack, since 

the practice of firing machineguns over the heads of friendly troops was not followed 
at that time. 


The first two waves of lines advanced swiftly to the second and when possible, the 
third enemy trench. The third wave attacked 250-300 meters behind the second, and 
it was intended to exploit a breakthrough by leap-frogging over the first two waves. 
The fourth wave of lines maintained a distance of 200 meters from the third, and 
it was the regiment commander's reserve. Thus the depth of the combat formations 
of the Southwestern Front was: battalion--200 meters, regiment--up to 700 meters; 
division--up to 1.5 km. As was noted earlier, new elements appeared in the order 
of battle of units--assault groups. All of this helped to raise the striking power 
of the troops. Now a regiment's attack had to continue without interruption to the 
enemy's first position (1.5-2 km) and, in favorable conditions, as far as the main 
artillery positions (2.5-3 km). Rather than having his troops advance gradually 
from one line to the next in the usual manner, frontal commander General A. A. 
Brusilov gave his troops the mission of waging a continuous offensive until enemy 
defenses were penetrated throughout their entire depth. This was a progressive 
means of offensive combat in those days, as was quite obviously confirmed by the 
successful action of the Southwestern Front in June 1916. 


A new method of combat application of artillery was used for the first time by the 
Russian Army in the course of the Southwestern Front's offensive--the artillery 
attack. It consisted of two periods--artillery preparation and artillery support 
to an infantry attack. Artillery preparation lasted from 6 to 46 hours (its dura- 
tion varied in each army); rather than firing at assigned areas--the previous 
practice, artillery concentrated its fire against previously revealed targets. 

For this purpose artillery was first divided up into special groups pursuing 
different objectives: to punch holes in wire entanglements, to destroy fortifica- 
tions and suppress enemy fire weapons, and to maintain counterbattery fire. Each 
artillery group received specific missions. Artillery fire positions were brought 
closer to the forward edge, and deployed 1-3 km from it. This was the first time 
the positions of targets were determined beforehand by calculation (rather than by 
sighting fire). The practice of massing artillery in breakthrough sectors was 
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followed as a means to achieve fire supremacy over the enemy. Given an average 
artillery density of 15-20 guns per kilometer of front line, it climbed to 40-50 
guns in the sector of the main thrust. !° Support to an attack was provided by the 
method of successive concentration of fire. It was at this time that the practice 
of providing artillery escort to infantry during combat deep within enemy defenses 
came into being. A part of the artillery was transferred to the regiments for this 
purpose. 


The tactics of offensive combat employed by the Southwestern Front were distinguished 
by high effectiveness. For the first time in the war, Russian troops were able to 
break enemy resistance throughout the entire depth of the defenses within a 450-km 
zone of advance. Troops of the 8th Army were able to penetrate defenses within the 
sector of the main thrust in as little as 3 days of an operation. In 3 months of 
the offensive, Russian troops advanced 80-120 km. In order that we could correctly 
appraise the significance of this victory, let us consider the following figures. 
At Verden, in 6.5 months the Germans managed to penetrate only 7-10 km on a 30-km 
front, while at the Somme, Anglo-French troops could only penetrate to a depth of 
10 km (in 4.5 months in a 40-km sector of the front), never getting through the 
enemy defenses. Moreover the forces and resources employed in penetration of 
defenses in the West were much more sizeable than on the Russian front. 


On the whole the “waves of lines” order of battle employed in the offensive did 
promote methodical penetration of enemy defenses, but it did reduce the mobility of 
the troops, inasmuch as the order of battle remained excessively dense. As a result 
subunits and even units often crossed each other's paths in the course of combat. 

The cumbersomeness of the “waves of lines” may have been difficult to control. 

The initiative of individual commanders was almost completely excluded, since the 
order of battle required wiiform, linear forward movement by all units. In general 
the rate of advance was low. Thus attempts at penetrating the enemy's static 
defenses by such a frontal infantry attack led to high losses in most defensive 
operations of 1916-1917, and they did not always end successfully. It became quite 
obvious that enemy defenses could be penetrated throughout their entire depth under 
such conditions only through the coordinated efforts of all branches of troops, 

and special troops. Experience confirmed that success is guaranteed namely by 
swift, decisive, resourceful actions by all branches of troops, actions having a 
common purpose and plan. Therefore in the concluding operations of the war (the 
Southwestern Front's June 1917 offensive, etc.), combat began to acquire the nature 
of combined-arms combat more and more. The tactics of combined-arms combat began 
to take shape in the Russian Army (1917). 


Russian gunners were the first to develop and assimilate a new method of artillery 
support to an infantry attack--the moving barrage. It was used with the greatest 

success on 22 July 1917 in the course of an offensive operation of the 10th Arny, 

Western Front in the (Vilenskiy) sector. !! 


Cavalry tactics did not enjoy development during that period. Cavalry was usually 
employed in the same manner as infantry. On the other hand the role and signifi- 
cance of engineer troops increased dramatically. As a rule they built the bulk 
of the field fortifications; their work also included settiag up the forming-up 
places for offensives (beginning in 1916)--so-called “combat springboards”. 
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Thus the offensive tactics of the Russian Army enjoyed significant development 

in World War I. It proceeded along the lines of improvements inthe order of battle, 
in the methods of organizing and conducting combat, and in the methods of combat 
application of the branches of troops, and mainly infantry and artillery; improve- 
ments were seen, furthermore, in artillery preparation for an attack and in develop- 
ment of the methods of artillery support to infantry during combat and artillery 
escort of infantry deep into enemy defenses. Close coordination among the branches 
of troops acquired increasingly greater significance, owing to which the demands 
placed on control of formations and units by the commanders were raised. Organizing 
interaction transformed into the principal elements of troop command and control. 


The main factors that had influenced the development of offensive tactics were: 
enlargement of the number and improvement of the quality of weapons; continual 
improvement of enemy defenses; the high moral and fighting qualities of Russian 
soldiers and officers; accumulation and generalization of the combat experience of 
commanders as well as staffs and troops; improvement of their organizational struc- 
ture; the creative nature of Russian art of war. 


Competently applying the most sophisticated combat tactics of that time, Russian 
troops demonstrated their capability for successfully pursuing the most complex 
offensive missions. 


At the same time it should be noted that the low equipment level of the Russian 
troops seriously limited their combat capabilities. Russia's poorly developed 
war industry could not adequately satisfy the continually growing demands of the 
multimillion army. ‘2 Therefore throughout almost the entire war the Russian 
troops experienced a chronic shortage of not only armament but even ammunition. 
Russian infantry was significantly inferior to the enemy in firepower. !? 


In the concluding stage of the war the Russian Army began a transition to the 
tactics of combined-arms combat, which were more in keeping with the changed 
nature and new requirements of armed conflict. This was a major contribution to 
development of not only tactics but also the art of war in general. 


POOTNOTES 


l. “Istoriya pervoy mirovoy voyny 1914-1918 gg.” [History of the First World War 
1914-1918), Vol 1-2, Moscow, Nauka, 1975; Strokov, A., “Vooruzhennyye sily i 
voyennoye iskusstvo v pervoy mirovoy voyne” [Armed Forces and Art of War in the 
First World War], Voyenizdat, 1974; Strokov, A., “Istoriya voyennogo iskusstva. 
Kapitalisticheskoye obshchestvo perioda imperializma” [History of the Art of 
War. Capitalist Society in the Period of Imperialism], Voyenizdat, 1967; 
Verzhihovskiy, D., and Lyakhov, V., “Pervaya mirovaya voyna 1914-1918 gg.” 

[The Pirst World War 1914-1918], Voyenizdat, 1964; “Istoriya voyennogo iskusstva” 
[History of the Art of War], Book 1, Moscow, Izd-vo VAF, 1961, etc. 


2. “Istoriya pervoy mirovoy voyny 1914-1918 gg.," Vol 1, Moscow, Nauka, 1975, p 126. 


3. “Ustav polevoy sluzhby” [Pield Service Regulations], St. Petersburg, 1912, »p 7. 
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4. “Razvitiye taktiki russkoy armii. XVIII v.--nachalo XX v." [Development of 
Russian Army Tactics. 18th Century to the Beginning of the 20th Century], 
Voyenizdat, 1957, p 281. 

5. “Stroyevoy pekhotnyy ustav 1908 goda” [1908 Infantry Drill Regulations], p 9l. 

6. “Razvitiye taktiki russkoy armii. XVIII v.--nachalo XX v.," p 270. 

7. Strokov, A., “Istoriya voyennogo iskusstva,” p 334. 

8. Zayonchkovskiy, A., “Mirovaya voyna 1914-1918 gg.” [The World tir of 1914-1918], 
Vol 2, Voyenizdat, 1938, p 279. 

9. For greater detail on reconnaissance in the Russian Army during World War I, 
see VOYENNO-iSTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 4, 1981, pp 60-65. 

10. Strokov, A., “Vooruzhennyye sily i voyennoye iskusstvo v pervoy mirovoy voyne,” 
Voyenizdat, 1974, p 410; Kirey, V., "“Artilleriya ataki i oboroni”™ [Artillery in 
Attack and Defense], Voyenizdat, 1936, pp 73-74. 

ll. Barsukov, Ye., “Artilleriya russkoy armii (1900-1917)" [Artillery of the 
Russian Army (1900-1917)], Vol 4, Voyenizdat, 1948, p 381. 

12. In September 1917 the Russian Army had a strength of 7 million men--that is, 
it increased fivefold during the war. 

13. For example in 1917 the Russian battalion possessed four medium machinegums 
while the Germans had six medium and eight light machineguns. A German in- 
fantry division contained two battalions of heavy artillery while a Russian 
division did not possess such subunits, etc. 
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DEFENSE OF BREST FORTRESS IN WW II DESCRIBED 





Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81) pp 74-78 


{[Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” by 
Col V. Lebedev: “Brest Fortress (On the 40th Anniversary of Its Heroic Defense) "] 


[Text] Repelling the treacherous surprise attack of German 
invaders upon the Soviet Union, the defenders of the Brest 
Fortress displayed, in the extremely difficult conditions 
of struggle against the fascist German aggressors, out- 
standing military valor, mass heroism and courage which have 
become the symbol of the unequaled steadfastness of the 
Soviet people. 


From a Ukase of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, dated 
8 May 1965, awarding the honorary 
“Hero-Fortress” title to the Brest Fortress 


It is universally recognized that of all cities, population centers and military 
garrisons attacked by fascist German troops at dawn on 22 June 1941, the old Brest 
Fortress, located right on the border of the USSR where the Mukhavets flows into 
the westem Bug, was subjected to the fiercest aerial bombing and artillery 
shelling. . 


“The sky became covered with a blood-red sheath into which black columns of smoke 
jutted," recalls one of the political workers who was present in the fortress on 
that tragic morning. “The smell of burning was in the air. Bricks, stones and 
earth flew upward, and trees toppled. It was impossible to distinguish individual 
explosions, the rumbling was unceasing, buildings were razed, and people ran out 
from their ruins...."¢ 


The ferocity of the artillery attack can be explained by the fact that the Brest 
Fortress was in the way of the main thrust of the enemy, who advanced along the 
highway and railroad leading to Minsk, and beyond it to the capital of the Soviet 
state--Moscow. The German command recognized that it would not be able to use these 
strategically most important main lines unhindered without capturing the fortress. 











Aerial bombing and artillery shelling went on for an entire hour. Bombs and shells 


burst within almost every square meter of the fortifications beyond the ramparts 
and within the citadel itself. 


Then, crossing the Western Bug under the cover of a moving barrage, large enemy 
infantry subunits attacked the fortress. Taking advantace of surprise, they 

swiftly surmounted the partially destroyed fortifications in the western part of 

the island and, breaking into the center of the citadel, they seized the club 
building, which dominated above the other structures. ° Feeling certain that our 
garrison was now completely paralyzed, the Germans moved toward the eastern edge. 
What seemed improbable happened here. The subunits of automatic riflemen were 

mowed down and crushed by a powerful bayonet attack of Soviet warriors and commanders 
who broke out of the burning, partially destroyed barracks of the 84th Rifle Regiment 
with shouts of “Hurrah!". In panic, some of the enemy soldiers ran back to the 
Terespol' fortifications, but they were met at the barracks of the 333d Rifle 
Regiment by dense fire from machineguns and rifles. Savage fighting broke out 
Simultaneously throughout the entire territory of the fortress. 


It was in this unexpected and dynamic way that the famous defense of the Brest 
Fortress, burning, devastated, and almost completely in enemy hands, began. 


Scattered groups of border troops interacting with other soldiers of the garrison 
fought steadfastly against the Germans in the western part, in the Terespol’' 
fortifications. 


The fighting attained especially high intensity in the Volyn fortifications following 
the barbarian attack of the invaders upon a hospital located there. The enemy‘s 
commitment of additional reserves did not produce the success he had expected, and 
only heightened the pitch of the defenders’ combat activities. 


Jur soldiers heroically fought off the onslaught of the fascist German troops at 

the Kobrin fortifications as well, especially in the vicinities of the East Fort 

and East Ramparts. It should be noted in this case that the defense of the fortress 
became more and more organized with every hour. Combat groups headed by resource- 
ful and fearless commanders and political workers were formed during the fighting 

in different zones. 


Senior Lieutenant F. M. Mel'‘nikov became the organizer of the enemy's repulsion on 
the west island, licutenants A. M. Kizhevatov and A. Ye. Potapov organized ¢sfenses 
near the Terespol' gate, warriors led by Captain V. V. Shablovskiy manned the 
defenses in officers’ housing, soldiers of the 98th Separate Antitank Artillery 
Battalion (commanded by Senior Political Instructor N. V. Nesterchuk and Lieutenant 
I. F. Akimochkin) fought in the vicinity of the East Ramparts, and a composite 
detachment of warriors and commanders at the East Fort was headed by Major P. M. 
Gavrilov and Political Instructor S. S. Skripnik. * 


Pt dawn on the following day the enemy subjected the fortress to a storm of 
artillery and mortar fire. The lengthy, merciless artillery shelling was later 
referred to in the reports of staff officers of the enemy's 45th Infantry Division 
cold bloodedly as “planned annihilatory fire”. 
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But the Germans were unable to achieve the success they expected on either the 
second or third days of combat. Moreover on 24 June a combined command was created 
over the fortress defenses headed by Captain I. N. Zubachev and Regimental 
Commissar Ye. M. Fomin--the same who, in the first hours of the war, led the 
annihilatory counterattack of warriors of the 84th Rifle Regiment against enemy 
subunits that had broken through to the center of the fortress. 


For an entire week the Germans continually stormed the fortress, but they never did 
manage to fulfill the mission they had been given back on the first day of the 
invasion. 


Later on Guderian, former commander of the fascist German 2a Tank Group, wrote: 
“The garrison of the important Brest Fortress defended itself especially fiercely. 
It held on for several days, blocking the railroad and highways leading across the 
Western Bug and Mukhavets. “6 of course, Guderian was not entirely accurate. The 
Brest Fortress held on not for several days but significantly longer. 


At the end of the first week of the war the fascists, enraged by their failure, 
undertook a continuous 2-day storm of the fortress, using the most powerful bombs 
and heavy guns. As a result of hard, bloody battles many centers of resistance 
ceased to exist. However, the enemy was umable to achieve a conclusive victory. 
Small groups of Soviet soldiers, who maintained savage fire from partially destroyed 
shelters, managed to force entire enemy subunits to flee for many days more. 


“During the month the Soviet soldiers selflessly defended this chunk of native soil, 
they went on fighting even after German tanks were already in Minsk, and they would 
not accept the enemy's proposal for surrender when the front withdrew to the 
Berezina. A month later fascist German troops were already at Smolensk, but sur- 
vivors were still waging an amazing, unparalleled struggle inside the fortress...” 


Most of the defenders of the fortress died unconquered, inflicting tremendous losses 
upon the enemy. ° 


Attempting to explain these losses and the lengthy seige of the Brest Fortress, 
the disheartened German generals reported the fanatical resistance of the Russians. ” 


Incidentally one of the inveterate fascist saboteurs and a participant of the 
lengthy seige of the Brest Fortress, Otto Skorzeny, wrote later on about the 
courage of its defenders more frankly: “The Russians in the city's central 
fortress continued to offer desperate resistance.... The Russians refused all 
surrender proposals.... The Russians fought until the last minute and until the 
last man.”*” 


But inasmuch as the moral and fighting qualities of the German soldiers paled on 
such a bright background of the courage and selflessness of our soldiers, another 
explanation for the failure was offered. The knowingly false excuse that there 
were numerically superior forces defending the Brest Fortress was suggested. 


However, it is now reliably known that at the beginning of combat activities the 
fortress garrison consisted of seven battalions of the 6th and 42d rifle divisions, 
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several special subunits and the 17th Border Detachment. A significant proportion 
of the warriors and commanders of these subunits were put out of action by bombing 
and artillery shelling in the very first minutes of the war. About half of the 
personnel broke through to the concentration areas. According to the most optimum 
figures there were a little more than 3,000 soldiers and commanders, predominantly 
from noncombatant units, left in the fortress. Moreover they had practically no 
tanks or artillery at their disposal. 


The Brest Fortress was stormed, meanwhile, by the enemy's fully manned 45th Rifle 
Division with the active support of aviation wd numerous reinforcing units armed 
with heavy artillery systems. 


Moreover, as the English historian B. Liddell Hart notes, “when the infantry divisions 
stormed the fortress, there were two tank divisions supporting them on each flank." 
One must also consider this when analyzing the correlation of forces. 


The defense of the Brest Fortress can doubtlessly not be compared with 

grandiose historic events such as the defense of the Hero Cities of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev and others in terms of their scale, duration and their influence on the 
Overall situation on the Soviet-German front. But at the same time it is not in- 

ferior to them in terms of the bravery and heroism of the deferders, while in many 
other respects it is in general unprecedented. !? 


This was not defense in the usual sense of the manual, with preassigned combat 
missions, with creation of a specific grouping of men and «,uipment, with organiza- 
tion of a fire plan, coordination, etc. The suddenness of the enemy attack did not 
leave the defenders of the fortress who, moreover, had no combat experience, enough 
time to resolve all of these issues. 


Me conditions in which the completely encircled garrison found itself were compli- 
cated by the absolute absence of communication with the higher command. Moreover 
communication between individual centers of defense within the fortress was practi- 
cally absent, which was an extremely large obstacle to interaction. The fight was 
waged not by the forces of previously coordinated organic subunits, but rather by 
grouj;s created out of various military units and services. None of the small con- 
tingents of commanders and political workers in the fortress knew either the strength 
or the composition of the subunits fighting the enemy. Nor were there any of the 
command and control organs that are so necessary in combat. 


Because of this situation, an attempt made on 24 June to create a defense staff 
in the citadel was not completely successful. 


The complexity and drama of the situation in which the defenders of the fortress 
found themselves were aggravated by the presence of many families of commanders 


and political workers. These families abandoned the fortress only in response to 
the insistent pleas of the leaders of the defense. * 

Being the first to accept the enemy's blow, the Brest Fortress rightfully entered 
the history of the Great Patriotic War. Its defense becam one of the most glorious 
pages of the past war. Its defenders were among the first to take arms. They 
entered into hand-to-hand combat with the enemy, and they sowed death in his ranks. 








“The Germans encountered the stubbornness of the Russians for the first time during 
the seige of Brest. Here, the garrison of the old fortress held out for a weck 
Gespite massed artillery fire and bombing, and before its resistance was broken, 

it inflicted heavy losses on the attacking troops. This was the first but 
aa which made it clear to the Germans what they should expect in the 
uture. 


Typically, one of the first aerial rams by Soviet pilots in the Great Patriotic 
War was recorded in the morning of 22 Jume 1941. This was in the sky above the 
Brest Portress.!° 


The Brest Fortress preserved the secret of its heroic defense for a long time. 

The immortal heroism of its defenders became known for the first time from a wrap-up 
report trom the enemy's 45th Infantry Division, captured by Soviet troops together 
with other documents following its destruction at Livny in spring 1912. It was 
written in July 1941, and it attested to the heavy losses suffered by the division 
during the lengthy seige of the Brest Fortress, and to the unprecedented courage 

and steadfastness of the soldiers who had defended it. 


The verbose document ended with the following conclusion: “The stunning attack on 

the fortress...cost much blood.... The Russians in Brest-Litovsk fought extremely 
stubbornly and persistently, they displayed superior proficiency and they demonstrated 
their tremendous will to resist.” 


A commentary on this report published in the newspaper KRASNAYA ZVEZDA on 21 June 
1942 was the first publication in the Soviet press devoted to the immortal act of 
the heroic garrison. 


At that time, at the peak of the defense of Sevastopol’, on the eve of the savage 
encovnter at Stalingrad, news of the courage of the defenders of the Brest Fortress 
rang out as a forceful appeal to continue the heroic effort they had star.ed. How- 
ever, the real picture of the events of the Brest epic could not be recreated at 
that time even in general terms, all the more so because fascist German historians 
carefully covered up its true scale. 


The first who could surmise the entire grandeur and drama of these events were 

its liberators, who saw the ruins of the fortress 3 years after the beginning of 
the war.'’ But still more time had to pass before the heroism of the defenders of 
the Brest Fortress assumed its rightful, honorable place in the history of the 
Great Patriotic War and World War II. 


However, the research on some issues associated with the defense of the Brest 
Fortress cannot be said to be complete even today. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that in comparison with the information available on other events of the past 
war, the epic defense of Brest was practically undocumented. Even in the stacks 
of the Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense--the principal curator of 
military documents from the Great Patriotic War--there are only a few documents 
indirectly attesting to the glorious deed of the defenders of the Brest citadel. °° 








The general course of the battle of the fortress can be traced in greater detail in 
the mempirs of Soviet participants and eye-witnesses of this event. However, this 
is clearly not enough. 


The time has obviously come to deeply analyze and generalize the results of the 

many years of work already invested into research on the heroic defense of the Brest 
Fortress, so that a scientific work that would fully and deeply reveal the true 
events and the greatness of the deed performed 40 years ago by the courageous defenders 
of the Brest Fortress could be published. 


. 


FOOTNOTES 


The Brest Fortress was erected by engineers of the Russian Army in 1842, and in 
subsequent years it was modernized many times. Its central part--the citadel-- 
was on an island formed by the Western Bug and two channels of the Mukhavets. 
The barracks, with their thick walls and numerous casemates, extended along the 
shore for almost the entire 2-kilometer perimeter of the island. The Terespol' 
(western), Volyn (southern) and Kobrin fortifications were directly adjacent to 
the citadel. Earthen ramparts up to 10 meters high and having a total length 
of about six and a half kilometers stood on their outside perimeters. The area 
of the fortress was 4 square kilometers. 


Because of the development of massive armies, appearance of new types of weapons 
and combat equipment and change in combat tactics, by as early as the beginning 
of World War I the Brest Fortress had in many ways lost its significance as a 
fortified objective capable of enduring a lengthy seige. By the beginning of 
the Great Patriotic War its significance as a fortress decreased even more. 


“Geroicheskaya oborona. Sbornik vospominaniy ob oborone Brestskoy kreposti v 
iyune-iyule 1941 g." (The Heroic Defense. Collection of Memoirs on the Defense 
of the Brest Fortress in June-July 1941], 4th edition, Minsk, Belarus’, 1971, p 72. 


Formerly the fortress church.--Author. 


The Hero of the Soviet Union title was awarded to P. M. Gavrilov and, post- 
mortem, to A. M. Kizhevatov. 


TSAMO SSSR [Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense], f. 202, op. l2, 
1. 500, 1. 34. 


Guderian, G., “Vospominaniya soldata™” (Memoirs of a Soldier], translated from 
German, Voyenizdat, 1954, pp 147-148. 


“Istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945 gg." [History of the Second World War 
1939-1945], Vol 4, Voyenizdat, 1975, p 36. 








8. Halder, chief of general staff of the ground troops of Nazi Germany, wrote back 
on 24 June 1941 in his diary about the stubborn resistance of Soviet troops and 
the losses suffered by the Reich, noting cases where “pillbox garrisons blew 
themselves up together with the pillboxes, having no wish to be taken prisoner.” 
It may be confidently asserted that this note was written with regard to the 
events that had occurred at the Brest Fortress.--Author. 


9. Blyumentrit, G., "“Moskovskaya bitva” [The Battle of Moscow] (see “Rokovyye 
resheniya” [Patal Decisions], translated from English, Voyenizdat, 1958, p 83). 


10. Skorzeny, Otto, “Skorzeny’s Special Missions,” London, 1957, p 18. 


ll. Liddell Gart, B., “Vtoraya mirovaya voyna” [The Second World War], translated 
from English, Voyenizdat, 1976, p 156. 


12. For greater detail on the defense of the Brest Fortress, see “Geroicheskaya 
oborona,” 4th edition, Minsk, Belarus’, 1971; VOYENIO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, 
No 6, 1961; No 7, 1971. 


13. It would seem pertinent in this connection to note that the authors of some 
literary publications and memoirs interpret, totally without grounds, the exit 
of individual groups of women and children from the beseiged fortress 
as their surrender to the enemy. 


14. Liddel Gart, B., Op. cit., p 157. 


15. For details about the heroism of Lieuterant P. S. Rabtsev, who performed this 
ram, see VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIy ZHURNAL, Ww i, 1963. 


16. TSAMO, f. 202, op. 12, 1. 500, 1. 39. 


17. The territory of the Brest Fortress was liberated by Soviet troops on 28 June 
1944. 


18. The practically sole combat document directly pertaining to the activities of 
the Brest garrison is a surviving piece of Order No 1, 24 June 1941, creating 
the combined command of the defense of the fortress and calling for the imple- 
mentation of emergency measures to organize it. This historic document is now 
in the Central Museum of the USSR Armed Forces. 


COPYRIGHT: “Voyenno-istoricheskiy Zhurnal”, 198] 
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MILITARY HISTORY IN THE ‘SOVIET MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIA‘ 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 6, Jun 81(signed to press 
22 May 81)pp 81-83 


[Book review by Docent and Candidate of Historical Sciences Col A. Galitsan: 
“Military History on the Pages of the ‘Soviet Military Encyclopedia‘”] 


{Text} Publication of the "Soviet Military Encyclopedia"--a multivolume work and a 
systematized summary of military knowledge--has been completed.* The subjects of 
its more than 11,000 articles include military theory, military history, military 
technology, military geography and biography. More than a fourth of them deal with 
military history. And this is quite natural. Military history, being a component 
of historical science, is one of the most important areas of the party's ideological 
work, and an area representing the most acute ideological siruggle against bourgeois 
falsifiers and their Chinese henchmen. 


The past of the Soviet people is inseparably associated with the heroic struggle 
against foreign invaders. Therefore demonstration , on the pages of the encyclopedia, 
of their glorious traditions, bravery, selflessness and patriotism will be an effec- 
tive means of nurturing high moral and fighting qualities in Soviet soldiers, and 

love for the motherland in all citizens of the USSR. A documentary basis for facts 

is the best resource for unmasking bourgeois falsifiers. The articles offer an 
objective description of the history of wars, military science and military art from 
antiguity to our days. The fullest information is provided on the struggle of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union against aggressors, especially during the Civil and Great 
Patriotic wars. Much room is also devoted to the history of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
Information on the subjects of military history is supplemented by articles on the 
most important military-political events (conferences, agreements, peace treaties). 
Great is the significance of biographic articles. They reveal the role of the 
personality in history, and they illuminate the best known Russian and Soviet military 
leaders and troop commanders, war heroes, military scientists, the leading designers 
and inventOrs, and prominent foreign military officials. 


The encyclopedia contains information on all periods of military history. More than 
100 articles are devoted to the ancient world. The reader's attention will be 
attracted by information on Julius Caesar, Hannibal, Epaminondas an‘ others. 





*"Sovetskaya Voyennaya Entsiklopediya” [Soviet Military tncyclopedia], in 8 volumes. 
Chairman of the Main Editorial Commission Marshal of the Soviet Union N. V. Ogarkov. 
Voyenizdat, 1976-1980. 

















The Middle Ages are represented by almost 300 articles. They examine the origin 
and development of military affairs in Rus’, and they demonstrate the progressive 
nature of the military art of Igor, Vladimir Monomakh, Alexander Nevskiy, Dmitriy 
Donskoy, Ivan the Terrible and Bogdan Khmel‘nitskiy. Others reflect the status of 
the art of war of countries in West Europe. 


Subsequent development of the Russian army, navy and art of war are connected with 
the activities of prominent troop and naval commanders such as Peter I, P. A. 
Rumyantsev, A. V. Suvorov, M. I. Kutuzov, F. F. Ushakov, D. N. Senyavin, V. A. 
Kornilov, P. S. Nakhimov and others. About 400 articles are devoted to this era. 


Modern military history embraces numerous wars: the Russo-Turkish and Russo-Swedish 
wars of the 17th-19th centuries, the Northern War (1700-1721), the Napoleanic wars 
(1799-1815), the Patriotic War (1812), the Anglo-American War (1812-1814), the 
Crimean War (1853-1856), the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1905), the Anglo-Afghan and Anglo-Burmese, the Anglo-Iranian and other wars. 


In his article “Vneshnyaya politika russkogo tsarizma” [The Foreign Policy of Russian 
Czarism] F. Engels, a great expert in military affairs, provided a laconic and 
astoundingly accurate appraisal of the Northern War (1700-1721)--the longest in the 
history of the Russian state: "...Karl XII attempted to invade Russia; in doing so, 
he ruined Sweden and graphically demonstrated the unassailability of Russia."* 


The truth of his words has been demonstrated many times by the course of history. 
And today’s inciters of war must not forget those bitter lessons which our people 
have taught aggressors in the past. 


The “Soviet Military Encyclopedia” devotes a significant amount of space to the 
military activities of great Russian military leaders such as Generalissimo A. V. 
Suvorov and General-Field Marshal M. I. Kutuzov, with whose names we associate not 
only brilliant wartime victories but also the greatest achievements of Russian art of 
war in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. They rejected the obsolete forms of 
linear tactics, replacing them by the tactics of flexible, aggessive, resolute and 
mobile actions in encounters, engagements and wars in yeneral. 


The article “Otechestvennaya voyna 1812" [The Patriotic War of 1812] thoroughly 
reveals the goals and tasks and the methods and forms of warfare corresponding to 
the concrete historic conditions of that time. 


The Crimean War of 1853-1856, which encouraged improvement in artillery, infantry 

and mortar weapons, was an important phase in the development of military and naval 
art. Heeding the experience of this war, all countries began qu.ckly switching from 
smooth-bore weapons to rifledweapons, and from wooden sailing fleets to armored 
steamship fleets. This war necessitated a review of many of the premises of military 
art in application to the potentials of the new weapons. 


Growth in the range and density of rifle fire produced a new order of battle--the 
infantry line, which forced the troops to deploy farther away from the enemy. The 
defenders of -evastopol’ were the first to dig rifle emplacements and use a system 
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of trenches when building defensive structures. The rudiments of static warfare 
came into being. 


Almost 100 articles deal with “Pervaya mirovaya voyna 1914-1918 gg.” [The First 
World War of 1914-1918]. In contrast to other encyclopedic publications, the 
"Soviet Military Encyclopedia” reflects more broadly the influence of this war on 
Gevelopment of the armec forces of the warring states and on military art. During 
the war the armies became mechanized, tank troops appeared and aviation was trans- 
formed into an independent branch of troops. The air defense troops and new branches 
of naval forces enjoyed development, and the role of submarines grew. The firepower 
of infantry increased by 2.5-3 times, while the proportion of engineer troops rose 
by 1.5-2 times. All of this had a direct influence on the organization and conduct 
of combat activities, ones coordinated in relation to goals, time and space. The 
scope of operations and engagements increased, the mobility of units and formations 
Climbed, and command and control of units and formations became more effective. 

The experience of World War I had a great influence on military development, on 
Organization of the armed forces and on the development of the military art of 
capitalist armies in 1920-1939. 


“Grazhdanskaya voyna i voyennaya interventsiya v Rossii 1918-1920 gg.” [The Civil 
War and Military Intervention in Russia 1918-1920] is represented by about 200 
articles reflecting tne birth and development of the Soviet Army and Navy, the emer- 
gence and development of Soviet art of war, and the courage, steadfastness, bravery 
and heroism of Soviet soldiers in their struggle against the enemies of the young 
Republic of the Soviets. 


The encyclopedia devotes special attention to the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union, to demonstrating the leading role of the Communist Party during the war, and 
to revealing the military and labor heroism of the Soviet people and the historic 
mission of liberation of the Soviet Armed Forces. The most important events of the 
Geat Patriotic War and World War II are described in more than 500 articles, the 
principal ones of which are: “Velikaya Otechestvennaya voyna Sovetskogo Soyuza 194l- 
1945" [The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union 1941-1945], “Vtoraya mirovaya 
voyna 1939-1945" (The Second World War 1939-1945), “Bitva pod Moskvoy” (The Battle 
2f Moscow), “Stalingradskaya bitva” [The Battle of Stalingrad], and “Kurskaya 
bitva” [The Battle of Kursk], as well as articles devoted to the Belorussian, 
Vistula-Oder, Berlin, Prague, and Manchurian strategic offensive operations. 


All of the materials devoted to the Great Patriotic War persuasively demonstrerte 
that the Soviet-German front was the main front of World War II. It was here that 
the main forces of fascist Germany were located. The Soviet Army destroyed and 
captured 607 divisions of the fascist bloc, while the armies of the allies were 
credited with only 176 ¢.-isions. These articles demonstrate the massive heroism 
of Soviet soldiers, thei: high proficiency and the:c unlimited devotion to the 
motherlend, the party and international duty. 


For the first time the Soviet Military Encyclopedia contains articles devoted to the 
fronts of World War I, the Civil War and the Great Patriotic War, and the fleets, 


flotillas, military districts and groups of forces. Much infc.mation is provided 
about formations and units of the different armed services and branches of troops 
that had distinguished themselves the most in combat activities associated with the 


defense of our motherland's liberty and independence. 
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For the first time the “Soviet Military Encyclopedia” contains articles on the most 
important frontal operations of the Civil and Great Patriotic wars. These articles 
precisely spell out the time frames, goals, intentions, plans, scope, and the oper- 
ational-strategic and military-political results. 


Examples of mass and individual heroism of soldiers are provided in articles such 
as “Verkhopen‘ye” [Verkhopen'ye], “Grundzendz” [Grundzendz], “Dubosekovo" 
{[Dubosekovo], “Myskhako” [Myskhako], “Nikolayevskiy desant” [The Nikolayevka 
Assault Landing], and many others. 


Articles of biographic nature on military leaders and troop commanders of the 
pre-Soviet and Soviet periods, and especially of the Civil and Great Patriotic wars, 
have great significance to military science and ideological indoctrination. 


A distinguishing feature of the publication is illumination of the problems of 
military history and military science not only in special articles but also in 
articles on military art, military technology, military geography and military 
patriotism. 


The encyclopedia provides a thorough examination of national liberation and civil 
wars, revolutions and rebellions throughout all of military history until the 
present day. 


Emphasizing the need to study the military-historic past, V. I. Lenin pointed out: 
“It would be ridiculous not to know military history...."* Military history is the 
most important means for broadening the outlook of commanders and for shaping and 
developing their military thinking. 


During a ceremony in which he was given the Lenin Prize, CPSU Central Committee 
General Secretary, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. 
3rezhnev spoke of the great importance and pourposefulness of studying historic 
events. “Itwas the least of my intentions,” noted L. I. Brezhnev, “that the books 
‘The Little Land’, ‘Resurrection’, and ‘Virgin Soil’ would be taken as memoirs. 
Working on my notes, I thought not of myself--or even perhaps not so much of the 
pust, as of the way the experience of the past might be useful to people torc’.7."** 





*Lenin, V. I., “Poln. sobr. soch.” [Complete Collected Works], Vol 36, p 3l. 
**PRAVDA, 1 April 1980. 
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